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SCALE AND HEIGHT IN BUILDING 


ATTERS of taste, like other aspects of 
M manners, are in most cases questions of 

scale, In a period that, unlike the 18th 
century, admits no rules of proportion, the 
Royal Fine Art Commission is appointed to 
deputise for the country’s conscience on visual 
deportment, and much of its successive reports 
is consequently devoted to the scale of proposed 
designs, in relation to visual amenities or other 
notable buildings but sometimes also to stand- 
ards of behaviour. The latest is concerned with 
two aspects of scale: one as regards high build- 
ings, particularly in London, the other in 
respect of the proposal to reproduce elements of 
Lutyens’s great designs for the Metropolitan 
Cathedral at Liverpool in a different design to 
another scale. 

“The rights of the man in the street,”’ the 
report stoutly claims, ‘deserve the same con- 
sideration as those of the man in the office, or 
his landlord.”’ An abnormally high building, if 
inconsiderately conceived, can have disastrous 
effects, overshadowing fine streets, destroying a 
famous skyline and bringing a sense of oppression 
to places where the sense of freedom is sought. 
Although the quality of design, and of the 
silhouettes, of high buildings may be improving 
slightly, the report says, “it still falls far 
short of what we are entitled to expect in a 
capital city, and the position is made worse by 
an apparent lack of interest on the part of most 
building promoters . . . whose only concern is 
with the financial return.’’ The latest scheme is 
that for an 18-storey block of flats, 160 ft. high, 
east of Regent’s Park as part of the St. Pancras 
Borough Council's developments of Munster- 
square and Clarence-gardens. Similar pro- 
posals that the Commission has criticised, and 
in some instances succeeded in modifying, 
comprise New Zealand House on the Carlton 
Hotel site, a new hotel on that of Portman 
House, where its advice was not adopted, and 
in the Strand at the Gaiety Theatre site and 
King's College, both affecting Somerset House. 
Of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology on the site of the Imperial Institute— 
where for once public opinion so strongly re- 
inforced the Commission and the London 
County Council that the Government scheme 
was altered—the report considers that the 
secrecy enforced on the discussions was quite 
unnecessary and undesirable, and that a more 
sympathetic approach at the outset might have 
enabled the main block as well as the campanile 
to be preserved. 

The coming appointment of a new Arch- 
bishop of Liverpool will, it is to be hoped, lead 
to attention being given to the Commission’s 
strongly expressed view on the design at 
present adopted for the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral there. This is to incorporate Sir 
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Edwin Lutyens’s great dome, and as many of 
his detail designs as will fit, in a lower, square, 
church of more capacious but simpler pattern. 
The outstanding characteristics of the original 
design were that the scale of every part was 
intricately interrelated, and that the dome, 
visible externally from every direction, was 
delicately adjusted to the proportions of the 
other parts. The most noticeable characteristic 
of Mr. Adrian Scott’s adaptation is that the 
dome will be lost to sight near the cathedral, 
and the ratios of proportion are ignored. Two 
years ago we expressed the view of many 
Roman Catholics and all admirers of Lutyens 
that, instead of “parodying” a great concep- 
tion, the opportunity should be given to 
younger men to design, on the same site, a new 
church of our time. Now the Royal Com- 
mission also urges that, after completion of the 
crypt, a new start altogether should be made, 
adding: “It would be deplorable if a mere 
caricature of the Lutyens design were erected.” 


THE HERD 


A brown and shaggy as smoked under-bark 
The cattle stood against the tearing skies ; 
Their horns slitting the wind ; and all the shades 
Were gathering cold-kindled in their eyes. 
Their rumps they turned windward to blunt 
the storm; 
They chewed the cud of earlier hours more 
fair. 
And as the streathing skies beyond them passed, 
They waited with the hills for gentler air. 
W. H. Boore. 


FARM PRICE REVIEW 


NOON we shall know the outcome of the farm 
price review for the coming year. Those 
farmers who have been counting on an easy set- 
tlement, if there are any such optimists in this 
disillusioning age, will have to look again at the 
terms of the Government’s White Paper issued 
last November. In the long-term assurances 
the Chancellor has his right to impose a cut of 
24 per cent. in the total value of the guarantees: 
that offers a possible saving of £29 million in the 
subsidy bill. Much as he would like this, Mr. 
Thorneycroft has no hope of getting it, because 
farmers’ costs of production, notably wages and 
fuel, have risen by more than this amount and 
the White Paper promises that cost changes 
will be brought into the reckoning. But the 
Government can proceed on the assumption 
that the farming industry has again achieved 
significant gains in efficiency which make it 
unnecessary to recoup the extra costs in full. 
If this is the policy decision, milk producers will 
not feel at all happy about their prices. Too 
much winter milk, which is costly to produce, is 
the chief trouble, for which there seems no 


remedy but a lower level of profitability. 
Eggs set another surplus problem at the 
moment. We are producing more eggs all 


through the year, and poultry farmers are not 
likely to find much to please them in the out- 
come of this price review. 


DETERGENT IN THE DRAINS 


S Dr. B. A. Southgate said in lecturing to 
the Royal Society of Arts last week, when 
housewives began to buy synthetic detergent 
mixtures instead of soap few can have foreseen 
that, in a few years, an official enquiry would be 
necessary to report on the effects of these sub- 
stances on the condition of rivers and the treat- 
ment of sewage. But the immense popularity 
of detergents, and the proper concern of public 
authorities for the effect of this change on the 
treatment of sewage, and the ultimate purity 
of water supplies, made that course essential. 
After all, 1,500 million gallons of sewage have 
to be disposed of daily in England and Wales, 
and after treatment most of it, together with 
industrial effluents, goes into rivers, with all 
that that implies in relation to water supplies 
and fish life. There were fears that the presence 
in sewage of ever-increasing quantities of syn- 
thetic detergents might seriously impair the 
efficiency of the processes of purification. The 
report of the enquiry, necessarily provisional in 
some respects, appears to be that there is no 
immediate cause for concern. That verdict is 
reassuring, and not least because it does not 


pretend to be final. All of us know of the highl» 
competitive efforts of manufacturers to produc» 
even more efficient detergents. All this is com 
mendable in its way, but in the contest fos 
improvement the constituents of these product? 
may undergo changes which will so affect the 
sewage output that the present condition o 
safety degenerates. It is clear that the situatiow 
must be kept constantly under observation 
The belief of the experts that detergents coule 
be produced which would be acceptable to th: 
housewife and, at the same time, free of any 
waste matter which would not yield to the pro 
cesses of sewage treatment indicates the goa’ 
that should be sought. 


CRICKETERS IN COUNCIL 


RICKETERS will have plenty to tall 

about in the report of the Special Com 
mittee of the M.C.C. whose proposals will ge 
before the Advisory County Cricket Committe 
on March 26. The Committee's object has beer 
to revive the interest in county cricket, which 
has been slowly but definitely dwindling fo» 
some time, and nobody can say that they have 
not tackled the problem boldly. The firs? 
instinct of the man in the street may perhaps 
be to say that the solution to the problem o 
making the game more interesting is in the 
hands of the players themselves, but if so they 
have been given their chance and have not taker 
it: cricket has become altogether too slow < 
game, and something ought to be done. O#8 
this Committee’s proposals, that for limiting the 
number of onside fieldsmen appears at firs! 
sight a grave breach of tradition, but of the 
proposed reforms it is the one which seems tc 
appeal to the greater number of distinguished 
players who have first-hand experience of the 
deadening effect on the game of deliberate leg. 
side bowling. They should know best, and the 
most formidable of all batsmen, Sir Donalc 
Bradman, comes out strongly in its favour. 
The proposal of restricting the number of overs 
in each first innings to 85 seems much less 
popular. It is thought that the weather might 
play too harsh a part against one side, anc. 
further that in these days, when defensive 
tactics are carried to such extremes, there might 
be too much negative bowling. The umpires 
would have powers to act against it, but woulc 
they use them? Responsibility must rest or 
the captain of the side to make or mar the game. 
A limitation not by overs but by time might be 
better. It is adopted in some northern league 
cricket, which is very good cricket, with, we 
believe, successful results. Finally what o7 
restoring the old l.b.w. rule? Some eminent 
players, headed by Sir Leonard Hutton, woulc 
like to do so. We must hope that too muck 
hard thinking will not be wasted and that the, 
advisory County Committee will not be toc 
conservative. At least everyone approves 0» 
the proposal of a knock-out competition. 


A GOLF EXPERIMENT 


T the same time as the proposals for 
cricket reform come decisions by the 
Championship Committee of the Royal anc 
Ancient for changes in next year’s Amateur 
Championship, to be played at St. Andrews: 
For the first time in its history there will be 
qualifying competitions by score, to be held ir 
various parts of the country several weeks be 
fore the Championship. This may be called & 
clean break with the purely match-play tradi 
tion of this Championship and as such will ne 
doubt be regretted by many golfers. However 
this Championship Committee has already 
shown itself not too much afraid of the tradi 
tionalists, and here again it has made a bolc 
and interesting move. The change to qualifying 
competitions is a big step which demands & 
return to the subject after consideration. At) 
present one thing to be said in its favour is that) 
there will no longer be complaints that un- 
worthy candidates are allowed to enter because 
their clubs have been too lenient as to theil 
handicaps, whereas others far more worthy are 
cast out. Now, subject to certain obvious) 
exemptions, each candidate will have to give his 
proofs. A few regular cumberers of the grounc, 
will disappear and the Championship will be 
none the worse. | 


A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


T the week-end when I visited the cottage 
A it was plain that we had had some 
visitors in the shape of sheep. They had 
left their hoof-marks everywhere, cropped the 
wallflower plants and the primulas, stampeded 
into the kitchen garden, left their wool on twigs 
and thorns and generally made themselves 
thoroughly at home. No fewer than 50 made 
holiday in our four acres, I was told. They took 
a lot more getting out than was expected, for 
they spread out on the way up the cliff and, 
while a good collie may make headway against 
a mountain sheep, it is a different matter for 
anyone past the very prime of life to round up 
50 wayward, stupid creatures determined to 
run every way at once. Fifty sheep, I was told. 
Were they counted? Not by us. They were 
counted by a neighbour who saw them. I was 
shooting in the wood when they first came over 
the far wall. I didn’t see them, of course, but 
the shot made them troop back. They returned 
shortly afterwards and worked their way down- 
hill the following day. 


* * 
* 


HEN we were bothered by sheep before, 

we telephoned our neighbours and finally 
got the police to take an interest in the matter of 
the strays. This time we rang up our nearest 
neighbour and he admitted they were his. A 
broken boundary wall gave them access and 
this, we mutually agreed, must be put right. 
The sheep were driven back to their own rough 
field and we replaced the stones, but the follow- 
ing day the top stones were displaced again and 
we decided that something more satisfactory 
would have to be done with posts and some 
sheet iron. It would take several sheets of iron, 
and to get them up the cliff was a problem until 
we designed a thing in the shape of two hooks, 
two strips of wood and some ropes that allow 
the carrier to sling the sheet from his shoulder 
and climb the cliff with the aid of a stout stick. 
So far the sheets have not been taken up. Our 
neighbour has agreed to share the work of 
putting up the posts and fastening the iron as 
soon as we agree on the day. 

The only misgiving I have about the 
business arises from something I saw yesterday. 
The joiner down in the village was coming up 
the road with a large sheet of hardboard when 
the wind caught it and waltzed him round and 
round until he let go, a minute or so before he 
would have been blown down into the lower 
village. I can see something like this happening 
with our device for carrying sheet iron. 


* * 
* 


ALKING about the ways of straying sheep, 

I have been made to wonder again about 
the establishment of wild goats in some hilly 
parts of the country. Goats, I supposed, had 
been released to graze the higher land and thus 
confine the shepherd’s flock to more suitable 
territory. The theory wasn’t mine. I believe it 
is held by many people in my part of the world, 
but a letter from a Surrey reader suggests 
another explanation. Speaking of billy goats, 
she remarks: ‘‘They are a very useful animal. 
I wonder if you know that one with a flock of 
sheep will stand up to dogs with the flock 
behind him? I got this from one of the leading 
men at the London Zoo. A billy goat is some- 
times put with cows to keep the herd together. 
Horses also like them, and they will lead horses 
out of a burning stable. Many years ago we had 
a kid as a pet, but he took to butting us Over. 
A firm of contractors in Liverpool said they 
would be glad to have him, as in case of fire the 
horses would follow him out.”’ 

I cannot say that I have ever heard this 
before, but if there is anything in it I am sure 
that many a Welsh farmer would be glad to 
hear of it, for sheep worrying is a great problem 
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on the hills in spring and summer, and shep- 
herds have to take turns watching flocks to 
prevent damage as far as they can. If a goat is 
capable of putting some sort of courage into a 
flock of sheep, there should be a goat with every 
herd. 

The aggressiveness of a billy is well 
known. I never hear about it without remem- 
bering a pair that were tethered on a little 
green which I used to pass when I was a boy. 
On one occasion a woman who had been shop- 
ping in town took a short cut across the green 
and on her way had the misfortune to drop 
some of her purchases. One shouldn't laugh at 
the discomfort of others, but the billy goat’s 
tether was just the right length, and, when the 
lady lay full length and looked over her shoulder, 
Billy stood at the extremity of his chain in a 


AAAAMAMAMAMMaAAMAMANMAAMN 
SPRING GARDENS NUMBER 
Next week’s issue of Country Lire will 
be the Spring Gardens Number and will 
contain an article on modern trends in 
garden-making, by A. G. L. Hellyer, and 
one on the gardens at Ladham House, near 
Goudhurst, Kent, by Christopher Lloyd. 
It will also include articles on growing 
plants in bottles, by A. J. Huxley, on garden- 
ing fallacies, by Michael Haworth- Booth, 
and on the movable glasshouse, by W. F. 
Bewley. 


butting posture. Some time afterwards I passed 
again and saw him munching away at a bag of 
flour which she had not had the courage to 
retrieve. 

* * 

HE other day, journeying along the coast, 

I passed a place where gypsies were en- 
camped. This intrigued me, for until this year 
I had always imagined that gypsies move into 
my part of the world later on the spring. I 
had often seen them moving over the Dee 
bridge at Chester and coming back along the 
coastal roads late in autumn, ‘but it seems that 
we have residents as well as migrants in Wales, 
although from the party encountered the 
residents obviously seek the less hostile area on 
the flat land on the seaboard. 

I was pondering this when a letter came 
from a friend in Connecticut, remarking that 
the gypsy is an uncommon visitor to the central 
region of that state now, although they were a 
common sight years ago. American gypsies 
have, I gather from an account sent to me, 
become motorised in recent years. I don’t know 
to what extent the gypsy in this country has 
improved his transport, but all the gypsies that 
move in in the spring are wagon travellers and 
their train always includes a number of spare 
horses. We sometimes see odd hawkers who 
have a swarthy appearance using motor trans- 
port, but I doubt whether they are of the true 
Romany race, although some people lump them 
all together and call them gypsies. 
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HE GRANDEUR OF ARRAN 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


the coast of Scotland, and were I asked to 

attempt to assess their beauty I should 
have to give the palm to Skye, although I know 
that Arran, the jewel of the Firth of Clyde, vies 
with it for pride of place in the affections of 
innumerable visitors. It is accessible to those 
who live in the industrial districts of Scotland, 
as well as to us who reside south of the border; 
for it may be reached in a few hours from 
Glasgow, and the charms of the short sea cross- 
ing from Ardrossan add immeasurably to the 
delights of the journey. Arran is less than 
twenty miles from the Ayrshire coast, but on a 
hazy morning it looms dimly across the sea and 
seems to be much farther away. On a clear 
evening, when the sky is ablaze with the yellows 
and reds of sunset, its sharp silhouette brings 


r \NHERE are many lovely islands lying off 


1.—THE MOUNTAINS OF ARRAN FROM ABOVE BRODICK BAY ON THE EAST COAST OF THE ISLAND. 


to give preference to its strange and sombre mountains” 


it so close that its real distance might well be 
halved. 

What are the attractions of Arran? I, asa 
climber, am bound to give preference to its 
strange and sombre mountains. But these 
occupy only about half the island, which has a 
long and lovely seaboard, splashed with sandy 
bays and riddled with caves, decked with windy 
headlands and lofty cliff formations, with here 
and there the sm oth sheep-cropped fairways of 
a golf course. 

Moreover, much of its heathery hinter- 
land in the south is dappled with farmsteads 
and white-washed cottages, whose gardens 
are a blaze of colour in spring and summer; 
the prolific display of rhododendrons by the 
wayside, as well as the violets, bluebells and 
primroses in the woods, to say nothing of the 
abundant yellow iris on the shore and the 
golden gorse near by, provide a galaxy of colour 
against a background of bare, cold hills. 

Finally, the island is rich in that romantic 
type of scenery that will immediately appeal to 
the eye of the artist and photographer; for 
where else in this country can be found a bay 
like Brodick Bay, with its long, graceful sweep 
of yellow sands, backed by forests of larch and 
spruce and dominated by the shapely cone of 
Goat Fell? It is a scene reminiscent of the Bay 
of Naples with Vesuvius in the background. 


Where else is there a wild and dramatic pros- 
pect to equal that unfolded from the summit of 
Goat Fell, where the ground drops away as if 
by magic to reveal, on the other side of Glens 
Rosa and Sannox far below, an array of fan- 
tastic and seemingly inaccessible mountains, 
with the glittering sea and its far-flung islands 
beyond them to the west, and with the shining 
surface of the Firth of Clyde almost at one’s 
feet? 

Arran is therefore a paradise for the walker 
and the cyclist rather than for the motorist, 
who, if he brings his car from the mainland, can 
use it only on the 56-mile-long road ringing the 
island and on the two highways running east- 
west from Brodick and Lamlash respectively. 
Perhaps a clearer conception of the smallness 
of this kidney-shaped isle will be gained when 


it is realised that its longer north-south axis 
covers only 26 miles, while it is just over ten 
miles from east to west. 

There are several centres from which Arran 
may be explored; good accommodation is avail- 
able at Brodick, Lamlash, Whiting Bay, Black- 
waterfoot and Loch Ranza. But those who 
come to climb the hills, which are really the 
most powerful magnet, may also stay in Corrie, 
a village some six miles to the north of Brodick 
and the nearest point for the ascent of Goat 
Fell. 

When I first went to Arran heavy cloud 
curtained the hills, with the exception of Suidhe 
Fhearghas and Coich na h’Oighe, whose tops 
were clear of mist. But on stepping from the 
boat at Brodick Pier I was immediately 
impressed by the beauty of its bay, which, how- 
ever, I did not see at its best until the following 
morning, when drifting cloud and sunshine 
unveiled the cone of Goat Fell overlooking it to 
complete the picture. It was a delight to stand 
on the sandy shore with the blue sea rippling in 
the breeze, almost to the serrated bands of larch 
spread across the lower slopes of the swelling 
moorland on the other side of the bay, beyond 
which the sharp, craggy top of Cir Mhor peeped 
over the horizon to the left of the crowning 
peak. Bathers were soon out on the beach, and 
the laughter of children playing on the sand 


mingled with the occasional splash of a swimmer 


entering the sea. 


A pleasant day may be spent wandering - 


about in the vicinity of Brodick, and among 


other things of note is the large monolith known | 


as Stronach which stands on the side of the 
road and is one of many that are to be found on 
the island. However, excellent as are the pros- 
pects from the town, it is not the best place 
from which to get a comprehensive view of the 
mountains. Their finest profile is revealed from 
the low Clauchland Hills, 800 ft., which rise to 
the east of the Lamlash road. Here the southern 
section of the Central Ridge is clearly disclosed 
sweeping across the skyline to merge with the 
reigning peak, while the houses, of Brodick are 
seen clustered round the bay at the foot of the 
eminence (Fig. 1). Visitors who do not know 


“JT, as a climber, am bound 


this viewpoint should walk up to it by way of 
Corrygills on a sunny evening, when they will 
be charmed not only by the panorama, but also 
with the view of Lamlash Bay to the south, 
guarded by Holy Island not far out to sea. 

My first long walk was through Glen Rosa 
and Glen Sannox to the Fallen Rocks, whence I 
returned to Brodick along the coast road by 
way of Corrie. These two lonely glens are 
favourites with all visitors, as they open up 
close views of the enclosing peaks and ridges, 
and since a well-marked path threads them 
there is little risk of losing one’s way, even in 
bad weather. Care is needed, however, during 
the descent of the whin dyke running down 


t 


from the Saddle into Glen Sannox. Glen Rosa 


is entered through Glen Shant, which is really 
the wooded mouth of its bare upper reaches. It 
is pleasant to saunter through this section in the 
spring, as the banks of the Rosa Burn are 
enlivened by masses of gorse, and during the 
westward advance the valley is dominated by 
the sharp outline of Beinn Nuis. Then, as it 
bends round to the north, Beinn a’Chliabhain 
and A’Chir appear almost together, quickly 
followed by the cone of Cir Mhor at its head. 
The most picturesque view is obtained from 
the last tree in the glen, which overhangs the 
boulder-strewn burn and reveals the Saddle on 
the right together with a glimpse of the Carlin’s 
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Leap above it (Fig. 2). Thence the scene is one of utter 
desolation, but the sharp eye of the walker may perceive an 
occasional herd of deer feeding on the stony flanks of the 
hills. I found the solitude here most profound, but there was 
always the tumbling burn to keep me company with its 
music, save in a few sandy stretches where it slipped silently 
by. The Saddle is an impressive spot, as on one side rise the 
steep walls of Cir Mhor and on the other the rough, pinnacled 
ridge ending on North Goat Fell, while the glens on either 
side recede into the dim distance. 

Glen Sannox proved disappointing, but there were com- 
pensations when I reached its foot, as in retrospect it looked 
magnificent and was hemmed in on the left by the graceful 
lines of Coich na h’Oighe, which encloses the wild and barren 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. The Fallen Rocks are about two miles 
to the north along the coast and the path to them goes 
through some beautiful woods. They are the result of a 
500-ft. landslide which occurred over 300 years ago. The 
rock consists of conglomerate blocks of old red sandstone and 
many of the gigantic boulders come right down to the sea- 
shore, but I found the place disappointing and scarcely worth 
the four-mile walk there and back from Glen Sannox. On 
the other hand, while walking towards Corrie the famous 
boulders near the village proved more interesting, although 
there are only four of them, all lying close to the road. The 
Cat Stone and the Rocking Stone attract most attention; the 
largest is about fifteen feet high and is said to weigh 620 tons. 

To climb Goat Fell is the main objective of many 
tourists making a brief visit to Arran, and as there is an easy, 
well-defined path all the way to the summit, an energetic 
walker can reach it in under three hours from Brodick Pier. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that even elderly people make 
an attempt to attain the peak under favourable conditions, 
as a magnificent panorama of ben, glen and sea is the reward. 

On the first promising morning I ascended Goat Fell, but 
my forecast of the weather proved to be wrong as, although 
the sun shone brilliantly on the hills when I left Brodick, 
conditions rapidly deteriorated as I climbed and I was caught 
in a heavy storm on its eastern shoulder. There is no shelter 
on these rugged slopes and I was soon drenched to the skin, 
but in the hope that this was only a temporary phase I pushed 
on to the summit, where I found visibility reduced to a few 
yards. After waiting for an hour, I gave it up, but when I 
was half-way down the rain ceased and, with my clothes 
rapidly drying on my back, I reached Brodick to find the sky 
had cleared; a sunny evening terminated the day. 

My second attempt was more successful. I left the road 
near Brodick Castle and made my way through the dense 
woods of larch and spruce to the saw mills, whence I followed 
the path beside the Cnocan Burn that comes down the 
boulder-strewn slopes of Meall Breac, the eastern escarpment 
of Goat Fell. Here the cuckoo called in song from the gorge 
on my left, and higher up retreat was suggested by the 
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2.—LOOKING UP GLEN ROSA TOWARDS CIR MHOR, THE SADDLE AND THE CARLIN’S LEAP 


3.—‘THE MAGNIFICENT WALLS THAT DROP PRECIPITOUSLY INTO 
GLEN SANNOX” 
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4.—LOOKING DOWN TOWARDS THE FIRTH OF CLYDE FROM COICH NA FOIGEHE 


persistent “ Goback, goback’’ of the grouse. So 
far the sun had enlivened my walk, but by the 
time I set foot on the summit the usual cloud 
umbrella had formed over the hills. Not a 
breath of air stirred and I was alone on this 
lofty point with only a few pipits to keep me 
company. It was hot and humid up there, so 
after removing most of my clothing I sat down 
by the cairn and lit a cigarette, whose smoke 
rose into the sky in one long unbroken spiral. 

However, | did not enjoy the solitude for 
long, as the familiar sound of overturned stones 
lower down broke the silence, and in the course 
of the morning several climbers came and went 
without lingering. One of them amazed me 
he was a youth in an exhausted condition, pet 
spiring from a hurried ascent, this Goat 
Fell?’ he asked, between his gasps for breath 
“What is that, and that, and that?’”’ he con 
tinued while scanning the scene. “I must hurry 
back to Brodick, as I only arrived by the morn 
ing steamer and must catch it this afternoon. 
I have to be back in Glasgow to-night.’’ With 
these brief remarks he was gone, running like a 
hare down the south ridge as fast as his legs 
would carry him, until finally he disappeared 
from view! 

The panorama from Goat Fell is one of the 
most entrancing | have seen from any hilltop in 
Britain, because it is a wonderful combination 
of wild and fantastic mountain scenery so near, 
overtopped by the isles in the west and with 
glittering seas far below. The western arc is 
really magnificent and the rugged hills are 
revealed in their true perspective above the 
sombre stretches of Glen Rosa and Glen Sannox 
at one’s feet. The central focus is Cir Mhor, a 
rocky pyramid that rises steeply to the north 
west of the cairn. Behind it stretches the entire 
Central Ridge, northern extremity is 
crowned by the Peak of the Castles, with the 
savage gash of the Carlin’s Leap on its right, 
while on the south-west the Beinn Tarsuinn 
group forms an attractive serrated skyline. To 
the south the prospect is less severe, as the blue 
of both Brodick and Lamlash 
closed, together with the cone of Holy Island 
not far out to sea, 

I continued my vigil for no less than five 
hours without a single break in the clouds, and 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon I gave it up to con 
tinue my walk over the pinnacles on the ridge 
leading to North Goat Fell and Coich na 
h’Oighe. I had just reached the first peak 
when, to my surprise and delight, the cloud 
overhead parted obligingly to flood the grey 
scene with sunlight. The solemn grandeur of 
those weird granite hills held me spellbound and 
confirmed my belief that this was the landscape 
of landscapes in our romantic mountain scenery 
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(Fig. 5). Since the gap in the clouds looked as 
if it might close up again, | hurried on my way, 
passing the magnificent walls that drop pre 
cipitously into Glen Sannox (lig. 3), and just 
reached my final objective when the sun dis 
appeared for the rest of the day Known 
locally as the Maiden’'s Breast, this remarkable 
peak attains a height of 2,168 ft. and 
the northern extremity of the Goat Fell massif, 
Its south-western front is intersected by five 
sloping ledges, heavily overgrown with vegeta 
tion, which fall sharply for some 800 ft. into the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. In the gloom of early 
evening I retraced my steps and went down the 
shattered ridge to the Saddle, which is a remark 
able example of erosion, with tottering pinnacles 
and quantities of granite sand 
littering its slopes, and so back along the seem 
ingly endless floor of Glen Rosa to emerge once 
again in the sunlight at Brodick. 

The traverse of the Central Ridge affords 
the finest mountain walk in Arran, and if it is 
taken in its entirety —-from Beinn Nuis_ to 
Suidhe Fhearghas—the climber staying in 
Brodick would be well advised to arrange for 
transport from. Glen Sannox in order to save 
some eight miles of foot-slogging along the road 
after a long and hard day. It is always difficult 
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to estimate accurately the distance of such an | 
expedition owing to the ups and downs of the 
ridges, but it is at least 12 miles from Brodick 
Pier to Sannox Bay by this route and, if diver- 
sions are embarked upon, it might well be 
increased to 15, Of course, time is an important 
factor and at least one hour may be saved by 
including Beinn a’Chliabhain and omitting 
Beinn Nuis and Beinn Tarsuinn, Then, again, it 
is quicker to follow the path to the west of 
A’Chir instead of crossing its narrow crest, and 
this course should be taken by those with no 
climbing experience, Finally, there is the gap 
in the Carlin’s Leap which requires local know- 
ledge to ensure its safe negotiation, Therefore, 
if the walker is not with a party of climbers, it 
is safer to go only as far as the Peak of the 
Castles, return over Cir Mhor to the Saddle and 
walk back along Glen Itosa. 

The route by way of Beinn a’Chhabhain 
has much to be said for it, as this mountain 
forms the western wall of Glen Kosa and may be 
ascended without difficulty by its south ridge. 
It stands in isolation and unfolds a panorama of 
the hills stretching from Goat Fell in the east to 
Beinn Nuis in the west. The summit ridge is 
narrow in places, with masses of granite blocks, 
and yields a dynamic prospect of North Goat 
ell across the void. Moreover, 1t opens up the 
best view of A’Chir, with its sharply 
indented ridge supported by enormous sheets of 
granite, which form vast precipices falling into 
Coire Daingean, and intersected by weathered 
whin dykes that provide gullies and chimneys 
to challenge the rock climber. The western 
aspect of this ridge facing Glen lorsa is not so 
precipitous, but nevertheless presents a formid- 
able appearance with its tremendous overlap 
ping granite slabs. 

The path to the Peak of the Castles passes 
below these crags, in which a conspicuous scree 
gully gives easy access to the ridge. It is an airy 
experience to tread its narrow crest; the most 
difficult section is on the north side of the sum- 
mit during the descent to Cir Mhor. Here the 
mauvais pas takes the form of a definite, though 
short, hiatus in the granite slabs, but those with 
steady heads will step over the gap with con- 
fidence, The great me1it of Cir Mhor, apart from 
its attractions for the rock climber, is its near 
views of the Peak of the Castles and the Carlin’s 
Leap, where the gash beneath the latter’s twin 
summits assumes dramatic proportions. If the 
pedestrian does not wish to risk the crossing he 
should scramble up to the first top after passing 
the Castles to get a close view of this imposing 
break in the ridge. 

Such, then, are some of the delights of this 
enchanting island: a paradise for the connoisseur 
of fine mountain scenery, a repaying venue for 
the student of geology, and a playground for the 
climber who may test his skill on sloping holds 
of granite after the sure-footed gabbro of Skye. 
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The solemn grandeur of those weird granite hills held me spellbound” 
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A BULLDOG FROM FRANCE 


this country from France, whose appear- 

ance caused a storm in canine circles. In 
retrospect, the whole matter does not seem to 
have been important enough to have done more 
than cause a ripple in a very small tea cup. 
Looking back over the six decades the main 
pother seems to have been caused by these little 
dogs’ most endearing and fascinating physical 
feature—their upstanding, batlike ears. 

There are two schools of thought about the 
origin of the French bulldog, but to understand 
why his arrival in this country should have 
caused a commotion it is necessary to appre- 
ciate the status of our native bulldogs in the 
latter years of the last century. The bulldog 
was considered, not quite correctly, to be an 
entirely British product, typifying national 
determination at a time when patriotism was a 
matter for pride and not embarrassment. 

Dog shows had taken the bulldogs on from 
where bull-baiting had left off. The change of 
circumstance resulted in an al- 
teration of their physique, but 
also made the dogs far more 
respectable as companions and 
much in demand, frequently as 
ladies’ pets. In consequence, as 
early in dog-show history as 
1862 (the first organised dog 
show was held in 1859) there 
were Classes for large and small 
bulldogs; a year later the 
classes were divided by weight 
—dogs over and under 18 lb. 
A bulldog weighing less than 
18 lb. would be very small in 
comparison with his heavy- 
weight relations. The aim was 
said to be a perfect miniature 
bulldog exactly resembling his 
bigger brothers. The results, as 
shown by early photographs, 
were undersized pop-eyed little 
cretins, obviously either the 
runts of litters or unfortunates 
dwarfed by malnutrition in 
order to fulfil a demand. By 
the end of the century the 
type was improving, but one 
of the most difficult points to 
reproduce was the correct 
“rose”? ear—an ear that folds 
inwards at its back with the 
upper or front edge curving 
over outwards and backwards. 

It is generally accepted 
that the small bulldogs had ig 
_ long been particularly popular 
} in the Midlands, and that Not- 
tingham lace weavers, emigrat- 
ing to France, took some of 
_ these dogs with them. It is quite understandable 
| that the Parisiennes, with their love of the 
bizarre and the petite, may have welcomed these 
_ little dogs; the demand, plus some wise breed- 
ing, then produced a miniature bulldog of a 
different type from the one that was being 
' developed on this side of the Channel. 

On the other hand, the bulldog never was 
the exclusively British product that we claimed. 
The dogue de Bordeaux, an animal with much 
in common with our old bull-baiting dogs, had 
been known in Europe for centuries, and Spain 
had a breed similar to our bulldog which may 
or may not have originated in this country. 

It would be an understatement to say that 
a sensation was caused when in 1894 Mr. G. R. 
Krehl, a well-known dog exhibitor of the period, 
brought several littlé bouledogues from France 
and exhibited them’ in England. No detailed 
description of these dogs is to be found, but it 
would appear that their ears were upstanding, 
and their jaws less upturned and prominent 
than those of our native dogs. They were very 
active and sound. Spleen, disguised as national 
pride, arose in the breasts of many English 
breeders. ‘‘We English have a_ traditional 
affection for our own old national dog and object 
to a little nondescript creature, imported from 
abroad, being styled ‘bulldog,’ French or other- 
wise,’’ wrote one critic. The bitter truth was 


Goins 60 years ago small bouledogues came to 


FRENCH BULLDOG CH. MOREBEES BIRMAND 
OF 17 CHALLENGE CERTIFICATES. The French bulldog “has all the 
charm of the bulldog without its physical exaggerations” 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


that for once we had been beaten at our own 
game: the French had made a better job of 
breeding the bulldog small than we had and, 
furthermore, had been doing it almost un- 
noticed for quite a number of years. 

Mr. Krehl appears to have tempered the 
wind slightly by allowing it to be believed at 
first that the little Frenchmen were, in his 
opinion, descended from English stock. But 
from some of his later writings it would appear 
that he really thought that their progenitors 
were Spanish dogs bantamised by the French. 
There is no proof one way or the other, 
and it is not inconceivable that there was an 
Anglo-Franco-Spanish alliance. 


The hubbub died down somewhat. The 


bouledogues seem to have been accepted rather 
in the light of poor relations and given classes at 
some shows organised by the Toy Bulldog Club, 
founded in 1898. l 


In the United States the 


Ds 


French breed was given a far warmer welcome 
and was soon accepted in its own right. 

In this country we went on struggling to 
breed toy bulldogs; but although there was 
some improvement, the establishment of the 
correct ear continued to elude us. Quite quietly 
the French dogs, still under the official title of 
bouledogue frangais, but popularly known as 
the French bulldog, complete with their up- 
standing ears, progressed in public favour. 
They were neater, sounder and consequently 
more active than their English rivals. Several 
former supporters of the toy bulldogs turned 
their affections over to the Frenchmen, and 
there was undoubtedly a certain amount of 
interbreeding of the two varieties. 

The Kennel Club was very unsympathetic 
towards the French bulldogs and would not 
acknowledge them as a separate breed, con- 
tending that, since they were under 20 lb. in 
weight, they should be registered as toy bull- 
dogs. For several years there was an uneasy 
state of affairs in the Toy Bulldog Club and con- 
stant bitter disputes, particularly with regard to 
the weight of the dogs; the supporters of the 
French dogs advocated a higher weight than the 
supporters of the toy breed. The French bulldog 
supporters broke away from the Toy Bulldog 
Club in 1902 and founded their own organisation, 
holding their first show at Tattersalls a year 
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later with the French expert, Monsieur de la 
Corre, as judge. In the same year the Ladies’ 
Ixennel Association granted classes for the breed 
at their show. 

King Edward VII was a great admirer of 
the French bulldog and owned several, his 
favourite being a brindle dog called Peter. This 
royal patronage may have had some influence 
with the Kennel Club, who unbent slightly in 
1905 and allowed bouledogues francais to be 
registered as a “‘sub-variety of Foreign Dogs,” 
which was a slight improvement; in 1912 they 
capitulated and acknowledged French bulldogs 
as a separate breed. Within a short time toy 
bulldogs disappeared entirely. 

There have been many first-class French 
bulldogs bred in this country, and our dogs now 
lead the world; but British breeders have never 
hesitated to import dogs from overseas when 
they considered fresh blood necessary. Of Mr. 
Krehl’s early importations we know little 
individually but they were followed by others, 
one of the most important be- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
turn, the property of the two 
celebrated veterinary surgeons, 
Mr. Sewell and Mr. Cousens. 
Napoleon was a very small 
golden brindle dog who sired 
many of the early winners. In 
1914 the American dog Hunks 
Bequest began his English show 
career and soon gained his 
championship. He proved of 
great value to the breed through 
his offspring, the most celebra- 
ted of which was Ch. L’Enfant 
Prodigue, owned by Mrs. Ro- 
berts; together with Ch. Tiger, 
this dog was a great stud force 
in the years that followed the 
first World War. 

Since the last war among the 
most important importations 
have been Mrs. Henderson’s 
bitch from Spain, Morebees 
Victoria Eugenia, the grand- 
dam of Ch. Morebees Buffalo 
Bill; Mrs. V. Watkins’s German 
dog, Bomlitz Mix von Schubons- 
dorf; and Mrs. Issard-Davies’s 
French dog, Chasewood Xenos 
du Connetable. Valuable as 
these importations have been, 
one must pay homage to the 
numberless fine dogs that have 
been bred throughout the years 
by the skill and foresight of 
such devotees of the French 
bulldog as Lady Kathleen 
Pilkington, Colonel and Mrs. 
Romilly, Mrs. Waterlow, who 
owned some of the first champions, Mrs. Lesmoir 
Gordon, whose Hadley prefix was known in 
several breeds, Mrs. Pelham Clinton, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. Cochrane and others too numerous 
to mention. 

No one who loves dogs should fail to read 
Mon Chien, a small masterpiece both in the 
French of its author Maurice Maeterlinck and 
the English translation, of Alexandre Teixira de 
Mattos. Although it is never stated that Pelléas 
was a little French bulldog, no one who knows 
or loves the breed would doubt it for a minute. 

It is difficult to understand why the French 
bulldog has not risen to even greater heights of 
popularity, for he would appear to be one of the 
most perfect breeds for modern conditions of life. 
He is of moderate size, never weighing more 
than 28 lb. and usually less; he has a short, 
close coat usually of a brindled cdlouring, or 
sometimes brindle and white. He has all the 
charm of the bulldog without its physical 
exaggerations, and is full of Gallic esprit. He is 
the most adaptable of dogs, delighted to be 
taken for a country walk, but contented to 
dwell in a town flat and take his exercise in a 
park. Affectionate and intelligent and a good, 
but not annoyingly zealous, watchdog, he 
possesses a most amusing character and a knack 
of thinking up ways of ensuring his own comfort 
and well-being. 
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SAMUEL PALMER AND HIS INFLUENCE 


By DENYS SUTTON 


HE historian of taste, no less than the devotee of English art, will find 
the exhibition of paintings, drawings and prints by Samuel Palmer and 
some of his friends on view at the Arts Council’s St. James’s-square 

premises, S.W.1, until March 23, a particularly fascinating one. In 
general terms, Palmer’s Shoreham period, stretching from 1821 to 1835 (when 
the artist was thirty years old), which forms the theme of this exhibition, is 
now tolerably well known. That this is the case is due to a large extent to the 
advocacy of Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, who published his notable volume, which 
contains a catalogue of the Shoreham period, in 1947. 

In some ways it was perhaps inevitable that Palmer’s art won favour 
in our century. To look at the vivid and personal works of these years is to 
be aware of his influence on modern English art. More than ever he stands 


out as a natural precursor of that Neo-Romantic movement which, emerging 
in the 1930s (as a contrast perhaps to the Realism of the Euston-road painters 
and the demands of the Ecole de Paris), flowered during the war and its imme- 
diate aftermath, when searching into tradition was particularly appropriate. 


2—SAMUEL PALMER: A CORNFIELD 
BORDERED BY TREES, ABOUT 1833. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(Right) 3.—PALMER: LANDSCAPE : 
TWILIGHT, 1835. In the collection of 
Mr. Arthur Budgett 


The occasions when the revival of an artist 
coincides with a contemporary trend are rare: all 
the more so when fashion fastens on a painter 
of no mean calibre. The critic who seeks to 
understand the stylistic origins of Mr. Graham 
Sutherland, for instance, will certainly have to 
reckon with Palmer—and Mr. Sutherland’s 
early prints and water-colours pay handsome 
acknowledgement to his predecessor. That 
Mr. Sutherland himself should possess a singu- 
larly attractive drawing by Palmer—The Val- 
ley Farm (Fig. 5)—is asit should be. Moreover, 
Palmer’s inspiration can still be detected with 
younger men like Mr. Alan Reynolds. 

Yet the renewal of interest in Palmer that 
occurred in the 1930s did not mean that his 
work went unsung before then; an exhibition 
was held at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1926; and writers and artists like Binyon, 
Ricketts, Martin Hardie and F. L. Griggs were 
all admirers of his art. But at that date the 
time was not quite ripe for ‘a more genuine 
appreciation of his particular contribution, the 
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1—A PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL PALMER BY GEORGE 
RICHMOND, 1830. In the collection of Mrs. M. Hartley 


ecstatic vision of nature and of Shoreham in particular; for 
instance, such works as Pear Tree in a Walled Garden (about 1829) 
in the collection of Mrs. Paul Sachs carry an intensity more generally 
associated with Van Gogh’s Arles. 

Palmer, naturally enough, must be seen against his background; 
it not only shaped his art, as goes almost without saying, but in many 
ways it explains the changes that overcame his attitude in the 1830s. 
The romantic phase in English art of the 1820s remains, moreover, 
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by Trees (Fig. 2) in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and Landscape: 
Twilight (Fig. 3), belonging to Mr. Arthur Budgett, which may well be the 
picture exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1835. On the other hand, the 
time has come for a reappraisal of the late Palmer, the ‘‘Tennysonian 
Palmer’’ as F. G. Stephens once termed him; and it may even be that 
since the discovery of the romantic visionary painter taste itself has veered 
in another direction and that we are more receptive to the final period. 

The alteration that occurred in Palmer’s attitude to life, as to art, 
in the 1830s well repays study: it suggests the reaction to events of 
any gentle, timid and innately conservative spirit who is alarmed by 
the change in temper of his period. Palmer took fright at the riots 
that preceded the passage of the Reform Bill; he retreated into recol- 
lection. Mr. Grigson makes the point with his customary verve: Palmer, 
who had settled in St. John’s Wood, “‘hutched his spirit with the maids 
and scones, guarded by conifers and begonias. He did not yield to the 
century. No, but he could not grasp it, use it and overcome it.”’ 

And so, as Mr. Commander says in his interesting preface to the 
catalogue, “‘the exultant mystery of primitive Christianity is replaced 
by a Virgilian belief that the good life can only be lived in terms of 
pastoral simplicity.”’ But is not. one concept as valid as the other; could 
it not be argued that “classic idealism’’ may also provide inspiration, 
as was surely the case with Claude and Poussin. (Incidentally Dark 
Trees by a Pool, 1826-27, belonging to Mrs. M. Hardie, is tinged with a 
Claudian mood). Yet such problems can be resolved only when the 
two aspects of his art are viewed simultaneously; let us hope that the 
Arts Council or the Victoria and Albert Museum will show the Palmer 
who lived until 1881 in his flushed, Italianate or reminiscent moods. 


4.—GEORGE RICHMOND: CHRIST AND THE 
WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 1828. Tate Gallery 


one of the most fascinating, as it is certainly one of the 

most complex, moments in the history of our native 

school. As Mr. Grigson demonstrated with learning and 
| perception, account must be taken of the influence of 
Bohme, Milton and Plato on Palmer and his colleagues; 
in short, to view his contribution correctly, one must 
consider the literary environment. All the same, 
given the ferment of ideas existing at this time, the 
miracle is that such artists managed to digest so heavy 
a literary diet and to achieve an approach that, for all 
its allusions, still remained fresh. 

In this respect, painters were saved, to some extent, 
by their cult of primitivism—a concept, which, by its 
very nature, demanded, as it received, an examination 
of first principles: there was a turning away from the 
conventional paths in order to grasp a new reality, 
religious and personal, and a new realism, too. English 
artists, indeed, were sharing an experience that was 
found elsewhere at this time, in Germany, for instance. 
| The influence exerted in England by early German and 
| Flemish painting is still not quite clear; in Palmer’s 
_ case, he had the opportunity of studying the collection 
_ of Charles Aders, the German insurance broker and mer- 
_ chant who kept open house in Euston-square for the 
avant gavde. There, in an atmosphere which Charles 
Lamb likened to an “Oratory,’’ could be sensed those 
religious and moral sentiments which directed one of 
the main trends of 19th-century art. 

Palmer and such friends as Richmond were pre- 
ing the w in fact, for the pre-Raphaelite move- 
EE Sega ee more precisely than Palmer. It is 5:—SAMUEL PALMER: THE VALLEY FARM, ABOUT 1828. Collection of 
increasingly clear that the origins of this movement (as Mr. Graham Sutherland 
is so often the case with any style) are to be discovered 
rather earlier than is usually maintained; on this occa- 
sion George Richmond’s Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria (Fig. 4) in the Tate Gallery, which was painted 
in 1828, is extraordinarily close to the German Nazarenes, 
though whether as a result of a direct contact with the 
Roman circle of German painters or as a consequence 
of independent action it is perhaps difficult to say. In 
any event this picture—observe only the careful treat- 
ment of the grass—presents that meticulous attitude to 
nature which became the mode some twenty years later; 
and it emphasises the variety of approach that was 
being generated in the vital years at the beginning of 
the century. 

Richmond himself never possessed Palmer’s inspira- 
tion; the elder artist had a sharpness of eye that stood 
him in good stead even when, as was sometimes the case, 
the passionate turn of his mind hampered his means of 
communication; for a}l the jewel-like quality, for all the 
novelty of his favoured oils, some of his more conven- 
tional water-colours—that in the National Gallery of 
Canada is a choice example—possess a broadness of 
handling, a rhythm even, that is altogether refreshing. 
Indeed, in some ways, Linnell was correct to advise him 
to ‘turn to nature; and an interesting aspect of this 
exhibition was the similarities and differences between 
the two men’s drawings of the countryside, as can be 
seen from Figs. 5 and 6. 

The exhibition concentrates on the Shoreham period ; 
and it contains a number of rarely seen works, among 


them the two oils that have appeared since publication of - ae ' : 
Mr. Grigson’s catalogue. These are A Cornfield Bordered ©.—JOHN LINNELL: THE WEALD OF KEN T, 1833. Collection of Mr. L. Duke 
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HE effectiveness of deep, rich colour in 
the garden and in the landscape is too 


little recognised, although it often accom- 
plishes what brilliant colours cannot. Bright 
yellows, flaming reds and oranges are often the 
choice; but how much more striking these 
vibrant colours would be if used in conjunction 
with darker ones to give depth and contrast! 

A few years ago, while I was discussing 
theories of colour in gardening with one of 
Britain's greatest amateur gardeners, he likened 
the velvety crimson-black of sweet williams and 
the vinous purples of some of the old roses like 
William Lobb and Tuscany to the deep tones of 
a great choral or organ composition by Bach. 
What would a Wagner opera or a Beethoven 
symphony be without the rich, bass notes of 


ROSE AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS 


flower garden and shrub border often require depth of colour for fuller and more satisfying effect ” 


horns, ‘cellos and drums? So, too, the flower 
garden and shrub border often require depth of 
colour for fuller and more satisfying effect. 

In my friend’s garden the rich purple and 
crimson of martagon lilies in drifts, the stands of 
royal blue and violet delphiniums, the great flat 
heads of dusky mauve and purple heliotrope 
contrasting with the delicate pink of China 
roses, the wine-coloured velvet of irises under 
the snowy white of fruit blossom and above all 
the old shrub roses—the crimsons, deep reds, 
violets and magentas of bourbons, gallicas and 
hybrid perpetuals—make a colour composition 
that is truly satisfying and memorable. He 
certainly has succeeded in translating colour 
into music and music into colour to produce 
rich and subtle harmonies. Strong yellows, 
oranges and hot bright reds, which so easily can 
sound a jarring or blatant note in the com- 
position, are conspicuous by their absence. 

Many of the newer lilies are in this strong 
colour group. They are lovely in themselves 
when carefully placed, but they are not easy to 
use in the average border, for their hot tones 
clash with many other colours and the lilies 
become too dominant a feature. But planted by 
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By LANNING ROPER 


themselves in green shrubberies or in conjunc- 
tion with white or pale flowers, they are very 
effective. Some of the finest plantings that I 
know are the clumps of tawny Bellingham 
hybrids among the towering bushes of the late- 
flowered white rhododendron Polar Bear in the 
Savill Gardens at Windsor in July. 

Clashing colours can often be made 
harmonious by the introduction of deep colours. 
Pink, orange and lght red geraniums, for 
instance, can be pulled together by planting 
deep magenta, claret and purple in the same 
bed. The result is comparable to an exotic 
painting of the South Sea Islands by Gauguin 
or a setting for a ballet by Bakst. 

But enough of theory. Let us consider a 
few of the plants which will provide a richer 


roy he 


colour effect. Good examples in the spring 
garden are purple crocuses for contrast among 
the predominating yellows, golds and whites, or 
the deep violet trusses of hyacinths in a formal 
bedding scheme of lighter colours. The choice of 
tulips is bewildering, with a wide range of self 
colours and subtle blends, from purple and red 
so dark they seem almost black to bronze and 
mahogany, cherry and burgundy. These can be 
planted ‘to contrast with paler colours in bed- 
ding or used as clumps in the mixed or herbace- 
ous border. Who has not marvelled at the 
glistening satin chalices of tulips above a sea of 
rich velvety wallflowers on the Palm House 
front at Kew or in the London parks? Deep 
purple tulips hike Tulipe Noire or Louis XIV 
are lovely with pale mauves or blues, and with 
pinks and soft yellows for contrast. The 
important point in selecting tulips is to include 
some dark ones and not to rely entirely on bright 
or pastel colours, unless the scheme of the 
garden is a rigid one. These rich dark colours 
are found in the groups of tulips designated as 
May-flowering, Darwin and Breeder, and there 
are even some among the early April-flowering 
singles and the doubles. Uncle Tom is a fine 
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example of a richly-coloured, peony-flowered 
type. 

s Colour and texture are closely allied. One 
has only to think of the colours obtainable in 
raw silk, velvet and wool to realise what a part 
texture plays, for there is a depth and richness 
possible in velvet and damask that cannot be 
duplicated in cotton or linen, for example. So 
it is with flowers. Think of the velvety richness 
and lustrous texture of a purple pansy or the 
throat of a gloxinia or petunia. How different 
these royal flowers are from the glistening 
smoothness of the petals of a tulip or the 
crinkled fragility of a poppy! Velvet also 


characterises the texture of giant dahlias and’ 


the spikes of gladioli like Ataturk and Tobruk. 
This factor of texture is all-important, and must 
be considered when a choice of 
colours is being made. 

Last June I noticed a delight- 
ful association of plants in a 
Bedfordshire garden. Against 
massive bushes of the rich purple 
Rosa rugosa Roseraie de |’Hay— 
incidentally, one of the most 
fragrant of all roses—were massed 
clumps of blue-purple Canterbury 
bells and an under-planting of 
pansies, great ruffled velvety beau- 
ties in tones of darkest purple, 
chocolate and crimson. This corner 
of the garden was peculiarly satis- 
fying in contrast with the sur- 
rounding borders of bright clear 
colours. Pansies were effectively 
used elsewhere in the same garden, 
both as an edging in the cutting 
garden and along a terrace wall. 


Pansies and violas should be 
widely grown for their colour 
and texture. The former are 


easily grown from various excel- 
lent strains of seeds, and violas 
strike easily from cuttings. They 
are both as much at home in the 
old-fashioned garden as in the 
modern one, and there is unending 
interest in the sizes, shapes, mark- 
ings, colours and textures of their 
faces. To insure a succession of 
bloom it is well to dead head 
regularly, for few plants respond 
more kindly to this treatment, 
save perhaps sweet peas. It is a 
pleasant task for visitors who 
offer to be of help. Pansies were 
always a feature at Myddelton 
House, near Enfield, and there 
is an assortment of fascinating 
varieties at Saint Nicholas, in 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Sweet williams, which have 
already been mentioned, are a par- 
ticularly satisfactory stand-by in 
the June and July border, and, although 
perennial in some localities, are best treated as 
biennials. The velvety deep cherry-reds, crim- 
sons and magenta-purples make glowing areas 
of dark colour. Then there are the auricula- 
eyed varieties for added interest. A new dwarf 
strain known as Persian Carpet, containing a 
wide range of striking colours, is especially suit- 
able for edging or for massing at the front of a 
border. These were a feature in the gardens at 
Glyndebourne last year. 

In the natural woodland garden, deep 
colour is also effective. One of the loveliest 
sights I know is the great mass of Rhododendron 
ponticum and hybrids of it in a range of colour 
from pale mauve to magenta and deep purple 
against the silvery green of young beech leaves 
and a carpet of bluebells. Darker accents of 
purple and crimson are effective. Hardy 
hybrids such as Old Port, Purple Splendour, 
Britannia, Bagshot Ruby and Moser’s Maroon 
are particularly useful, as are species including 
R. thomsonu, mallotum, niveum 
others. Even the startling magenta azalea, 
R. obtusum amoenum, so often misused in 
gardens, is superb when planted in great masses 
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ina shady green setting where its rich colour is 


heightened by the play of light and dappled 
shade. 

Deep colour does not have to be achieved 
entirely by the use of flowers. Many fine foliage 
plants can be selected to provide it over a long 
period. The finest is probably Rhus cotinus 
foliis purpureis, which combines so strikingly 
with the grey foliage of Senecio grey1, Elaeagnus 
angustifolia with its silvery willow-shaped 
leaves, sea buckthorn and Pyrus_ salicifolia 
pendula. Notcutt’s Variety, which is considered 


the deepest coloured and_ finest by 
many gardeners, is now readily available 
at most nurseries. Purple-leaved sage is 


another excellent low shrub for massed foliage 
effect. 

The purple-leaved nut (Corylus chinensis 
atropurpurea) is a wonderful foil for gay, bright 
colours. I was particularly struck by the 
effectiveness of it last April at Chevithorne 
Barton in Devon. Planted along a stream in 
the orchard it was a foil to the fruit blossoms 


and the golden racemes of laburnum in the 


daffodil-strewn meadow. Japanese maples, if 
carefully used to emphasise their attractive 
form and depth of colour, are good accents. 
Fine use of them has been made in the Punch 
Bowl in the Great Park at Windsor to lend 
variation in colour and in height to the colossal 
planting of Kurume azaleas. There are many 
other red- and purple-leaved shrubs, many of 
which, like Prunus pissardu and Fagus sylvatica 
purpurea, are too well known to require further 
discussion. One of the great achievements at 
Hidcote Manor, Gloucestershire, was the superb 
handling of tapestry hedges, rich contrasts in 
the colour and texture of the foliage being 
utilised. 

Many gardeners are timid about using 
flowers with deep rich hues; I have even been 
told that they have no place in the small garden. 
But certainly the rich blood red of wallflowers, 
the purple velvet of clematis, the crimson or 
claret of lilacs, the heavily-scented blackness of 
Rose Charles Mallerin, or the slightly redder 
Etoile de Hollande and the clove-scented 
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Goring-on-Sea, always 
comes to mind. Then 
there are single varieties 
hke Etna, Reaumur, 
Charles X and Souvenir 
de Louis Spaeth, as well 
as the doubles Charles 
Joly, Mrs. William 
Harding and General 
Pershing. Some of 
these, combined with 
the mauves and pinkish- 
lilac of other varieties, 
the delicate pinks and 
rosy reds of flowering 
crab apples or the pale 
gold of laburnum, should 
be included at the back 
of shrubberies or in the 
mixed shrub and _her- 
baceous border. 
Herbaceous plants 
for the border with fine 
deep colour are numer- 
ous, but a few stand out 
in addition to those al- 
ready named. Phlox 
decussata comes in an 
ever-widening range of 
colours, thanks to the 
efforts of Simon le Jeune 
and several other 
hybridisers. The broad 
trusses of purple, crim- 
son, violet, magenta and 
blue harmonise beauti- 
fully and offer rich con- 
trasts for the artist who 
likes to mix his palette 
of flower colours and to 
make the mast of this 
range of colours. Then 
there are the lobelias— 
the glowing scarlet of 


crimson pinks—all these 
and many more should 
find their way into small 
gardens where there is 
room. In towns where 
gardens are used for the 
most part in the even- 
ing, 1t should be remem- 
bered that the light 
colours are luminous 
and more effective at 
dusk, but a little deep 
colour will often serve 
to pull the composition 
together and make a 
satisfying contrast. Two 
of the best plants for 
town gardens are petu- 
nias, which grow so 
gracefully in a variety 
of forms and colours in 
vases, urns and win- 
dow boxes or in flowing 
borders along terrace 
edges or paved paths, 
and clematises such as 
themavelvety.— Teds sor 
Ernest Markham or the 
ever-popular jackmanit 
with its violet-purple 
flowers like enormous 
butterflies which seem to 
hover in clouds against 
a wall or flutter over 
trees and shrubs. Varie- 
ties of the latter, vubva 
and superba, offer other 
exciting possibilities. 
To-day there are 
many fine lilacs from 
which to choose. Mes- 
sina, with its huge 
trusses of very large 
purple-red flowers, is 
outstanding for a large 
garden; the marvellous 
plant at Highdown, 
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Huntsman with its distinctive purple-bronze 
fohage, and now a brilliant light purple, I 
believe unnamed, which seems to have found its 
way to the Savill Gardens at Windsor from the 
lovely garden at Forde Abbey, on the borders 
of Somerset and Dorset, near Chard. Irises 
offer unrivalled opportunity. Again, texture 
has much to do with the depth and beauty of 
their colour. The plums and violets and wine- 
coloured flowers of Japanese irises are exciting 
and the bearded irises open up a far wider 
scope. 

September and early October bring 
Michaelmas daisies in such a gradation of reds, 
violets and purples that there can be a richness 
of colour in the autumn border hardly equalled 
by the blaze of colour in late June and July. 
Dahlas are also at their height and the rich 
russets, reds and browns of chrysanthemums 
pick up the tones of the autumn leaves. Even 
the roses are at their best, the autumn 
ones seeming to be deeper in colour and 
richer in scent than the June crop. Perhaps 
it is because we cherish them the more, 
knowing that winter approaches, but I do not 
think so. 

Many fine herbaceous plants have been 
omitted. The wonderful deep shades of Russell 
lupins, polyanthuses, pyrethrums and peonies 
have all gone unmentioned. Perhaps, though, 
if attention is focused on the value of rich 
colour in the garden, many of these flowers, 
both those named and those omitted, will offer 
themselves as possibilities for your garden 
in the coming year. To end on a note of the 
jolla Texqounte,, il recently told by a 
friend in America whose house plants I was 
admiring, that the most original arrangement 
he had used to date was to grow purple 
aubergines in pots. When the fruits had formed 
the pots were placed in grey-green celadon 
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containers, which formed the perfect foil for 
the gleaming purple of 
fruits. 


the large, globular 


LOBELIA HUNTSMAN, A SCARLET FLOWER WITH PURPLE- 
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TRICKS IN THE TAVERN 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


NUSTOMERS at tavern, inn and ale-house 
€ down the centuries have always been 
A eager for a boisterous laugh, always wel- 
comed a light-hearted wager. Very much to 
heir liking was a show of prowess liable to end 
abruptly in the momentary discomfiture of a 


fellow drinker. Since at least as early as 
‘lizabethan days, puzzle jugs and trick glasses 
1ave been the roysterer’s tavern and ale-house 


entertainment, supplhed as universally as the 
more games-board. To-day's owners of 
hese time-honoured tricks and puzzles do not 


sober 


always realise, however, that “puzzle” is 
carcely the right term for many of them. The 
problems they posed were old as the hills, but 


he need for skill of hand and enticingly 
remained. 

Puzzle jugs of pottery have been made from 
he days of Elizabeth I, their mechanical prin- 
ciple unvarying. The perforations cut in the 
wide vertical neck obviously make the jug un- 
suitable for normal drinking (Fig. 1). The rim 
is encircled by a hollow tube connecting with 
he hollow handle and thus continuing to the 
yase of the jug, where it opens into the interior, 
rom the rim extend several horizontal 
three being usual, but as many as eight 
yeing on record. To drink from such a 
1as to cover with the fingers all but one of these 
nozzles, and then the task not 
considered difficult enough, so an additional hole 
is concealed under the top curve of the hollow 
vandle. This has to be located and 
yefore the liquid can be siphoned from the jug 
hrough the hollow handle and rim, 

The handle in many instances 
terminate on top of the outward bulge of 


jug, with a curled finial. Actually the 


eye 


hollow 
nozzles, 
jug one 


even was 


also covered 


appears to 
the 
hollow 


tube enters the jug and continues to the base, 
n other and more frequent instances the inner 
curve of the handle terminates on the top curve 
of the bulge, the outer curve continuing to the 
ase, where it covers a hole pierced through the 
ody. In some examples a nozzle is featured 
upon the upper curve of the handle, closely 
resembling a thumb-piece 

The puzzle jug appears in several forms 


he most usual is a baluster or bulbous shape 
long wide neck, an alternative 
spherical with a narrow neck about 
Yet another is shaped like a cylindrical 
tankard. The height normally ranges between 
seven and eight inches, but examples have been 
noted and a half inches and as 
tall as Circular holes pierced into 
the neck may sometimes be interpreted as a date 
or the initials of the original owner. Other per- 
forations consist of hearts, diamonds, 
arranged in formal pat- 
the majority are cut with two or three 
rows of miscellaneous motifs placed haphazardly. 

So much for the form of these jugs, but it 
must be emphasised that their “‘puzzle’’ was 
familar to everyone. The problem was to empty 
the jug without spilling a drop of its liquor. 


with a being 
as long as 


the body 


as short as five 


ten inches, 


series of 


semi-circles and circles 
terns, but 


3.—INTERIORS OF THREE LOVING 


CUPS WITH FROGS 


frog on the left is hollow and would spurt drink into the drinker’s 


1—POTTERY PUZZLE 


JUG, WHICH SETS 


A PROBLEM FOR THE DRINKER. The 


drink has to be siphoned from the base through one of the nozzles in the rim, passing through 


the hollow handle. 


WITH! THE 


Many a jug even bears an inscription stressing 
this, but the puzzle theory dies hard. For 
success, the drinker has to hold the jug and 
close the handle hole with one hand, and with 
the other, held above the wide mouth, close the 
two diametrically opposing nozzles. In this 
uncomfortable position, while slowly siphoning 
the liquor through the narrow tubes it is 
difficult to empty the jug without spilling a drop. 

Puzzle jugs were sometimes made to look 
more difficult to mz wnipule ite by the addition of 
bogus nozzles or spouts. 
without spouts and from which it was impossible 
to drink, to the victim’s chagrin. 

The celebrated potter, M. L. Solon, 
sessed a green glazed earthenware puzzle jug 
dated 1591, decorated with figures in relief. In 
the British Museum is a slipware example with 
a twisted handle attributed to the early years 

f the 17th century. Slipware puzzle jugs there- 
after made in considerable numbers until 
early in the 19th century. In the early 1730s 
Ré uph Wood introduced the slipware type then 
known as scratched ware, and to present-day 
sgraffito. Coloured earthenware 
was dipped into white clay slip and a design or 
inscription scratched through the coating so 
that it showed dark colour against a white 
ground. 

The majority of remaining puzzle jugs are 
in delft ware made at Lambeth, Bristol, 
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face 


BASE. 


ELABORATE JUG IN LEEDS PEARLWARE., 
A SWAN ENCLOSED IN THE MIDDLE (1794-1820) 


Liverpool, 
17thcentury until late Georgian days. These were 
decorated in cobalt blue, their motifs including 
landscapes, ships, buildings and flower sprays, 
particularly the peony: poly chrome decoration 
was less frequent. They are also found in stone- 
ware and cream-coloured earthenware. 


Many a puzzle jug is inscribed on the body 


with such words as: ‘“‘Gentlemen drink & let 
your skill be tested and a forfeit made if any- 
thing be wasted.’”’ Sometimes there is a four- line 
verse, the following two being favourites: 

Within this can there is good Liquor 

Tis fit for Parson or for Vicar 

But how to drink and not to spill 

Will try the utmost of your skill. 
and 

If ie be First you've seen I'll lay 

The Wager when you please to Say 

ey one groat, oy Even Shilling 

You don’t drink all without Some Spilling. 

From about 1810 there was a vogue for 
puzzle jugs in an entirely different shape. In 
these the body ts a thin v ertical disc, consisting 
of acircular tube. On each side of the jug framed| 
by the tube is an openwork medallion, and in 
some instances these enclose between them a 
ornament in the round, such as a swan (Fig. 2 
This curious body is supported on a hie 
pedestal foot and topped by a deep, cup- -shaped 
mouth with a beak spout encircled mid-way 
with a tube bearing the inevitable 
three nozzles. The high curved 
hollow handle connects this with 
the lower part of the tube body. 
Puzzle jugs of this type are found 
in pearlware and bone china, 
sometimes ornamented with silver 
resist lustre. 

The Rev. Edward Downham 
early in the present century 
recorded a firm at Swill Hill, near 
Bradford, where slipware puzzle 
jugs were in production, and he 
named two Devon firms who 
were also potting them in delft 
ware and painting inscriptions 
such as are found on 18th-century 
examples. 

Fun with the unwary drinker 
was devised by the potters of 
some loving cups. These seem- 
ingly amiable vessels of quart and 
pint capacity were made through- 
out the 19th century. No test 
of skill was involved here, but 


The 


Dublin and elsewhere from the mid’ 


I 


some test of equanimity when the emptying 
vessel suddenly revealed an _ unpleasantly 
naturalistic frog apparently about to follow the 
liquor into the mouth (Fig. 3). Sometimes the 
vessel contains three of the creatures—a frog or 
lizard on the base and two frogs climbing “the 
sides. The most disastrous or amusing, depend- 
ing on the point of view, was the hollow frog 
that not only shocked but spurted liquor on the 
drinker’s face. But in most late examples the 
frogs are solid and not of the trick variety. Frog 
mugs are found in the majority of sturdy cera- 
mics made during the 19th century, but mainly 
in earthenware. 

The glassmakers devised other ingenious 
trick drinking vessels. Yard-long flutes from 
which ale was drunk were of two types. First 
came the footed ale-glass which was, presumably, 
so named originally because it was a flute 
measuring an ell, or one and a quarter yards 
overall. The trick yard-of-ale glass became 
popular in the second quarter of the 19th 
century and many coaching inns and clubs hung 
an example on the wall with coloured ribbon. 
Those used on festive domestic occasions were 
preserved in velvet-lined wooden boxes. 

Here again the problem was to drink with- 
out a pride-shattering spill. The flute terminates 
in a hollow ogee bulb about four inches long. 
To empty such a glass at a single draught was 
considered a test of unusual skill, for, unless 
the vessel was carefully manipulated as it 
approached the horizontal and air was allowed 
into the bulb, the remaining liquor flooded out, 
drenching the face of the unskilled victim. The 
difficulty in achieving this feat may be imagined 
by the fact that in 1843 J. Ward, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, was made a freeman of the borough ‘“‘for 
the drinking off a yard-length-glass of ale at 
a single draught.” 

Stemmed trick drinking-glasses were made 
on the same principle. These aren tare. sine 
usual design has a folded foot, and a short 
knopped stem supporting a capacious globe 
from which opens a funnel-shaped bowl measur- 
ing between eight and eighteen inches in depth 
(Fig. 4). Globe and funnel were filled with 
liquor and only by careful manipulation, as 
with the yard-of-ale glass, was it possible to 


6.—17th-CENTURY WOODEN WAGER 


|| CUP WITH SILVER RIMS. The 


piece was 


\ inverted and the hollow skirt and cup filled; one 
_ had to drink from the skirt without spilling 
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4.—MID-18th-CENTURY TRICK DRINKING GLASS, FROM WHICH IT IS HARD TO 


DRINK WITHOUT RECEIVING A SPLASH IN THE 
WITH FROSTED BAND, WHICH SETS THE 


drain the contents without receiving a splash in 
the face. An earlier type was made with a 
looped tube between globe and funnel bowl. 

The boot glass (Fig. 5), a design so often 
attributed to fhe outcry against Lord Bute in 
the mid-1760s, when his emblem, the boot, was 
burnt by the mob, is really a trick glass dating 
to Elizabethan England. An example was re- 
constructed by H. J. Powell from fragments 
excavated at the site of the Woodchester glass- 
house, Gloucestershire, and attributed to about 
1600. The entrance to the foot is so designed 
that the inexperienced drinker would find diffi- 
culty in draining the boot without spilling some 
of the liquor. 

There was a mid-Georgian vogue for 
tumblers and goblets with holes inconspicuously 
pierced in the engraving encircling their rims. 
The engraving usually consists of a border of 
Baroque floral ornament, the flower heads being 
in a parcel polished design, and several being 
perforated. An additional decoration, such as 
a star or bird included in the design, indicates 
to the knowing drinker just where to place his 
lips to prevent wine from pouring through the 
small holes and down his chin. In a later series 
a border of rosettes might include several drilled 
with central perforations. In the early 19th 
century the rim might be encircled with a double 
row of prismatic flutes concealing one or more 
holes. 

A similar trick confronted those who drank 
from a barrel-shaped tumbler engraved with 
a portrait of George III on the obverse and a 
tinker on the reverse.! These vessels appear to 
have had political significance, probably Jaco- 
bite, for such tumblers are known to have been 
made in Scotland. When a guest was handed 
a tumbler of liquor and toasted the king’s health 
he would easily fail to notice the small holes 
drilled in the design near the rim. 

An early- 19th- -century trick glass outwardly 
resembling a loving cup has its mouth folded 
inward in a concave shape, like a safety inkpot. 
It may be filled apparently to the brim, but 
immediately it is tilted most of the wine flows 
down into the interior and is unattainable except 
to those aware of a glass siphon arrangement 
welded to the handle and extending down to the 
base. Through this the contents of the glass 
may be imbibed. 

Another type of trick glass of the same 
period is the tumbler apparently full of wine or 
ale. This was made with coloured fluid enclosed 
in the section of a double-walled glass and sealed 
near the rim. The tumbler was filled with water 
and offered to the unwary. Most charming of 
trick wine glasses appears to have florets in 
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(Right) 5—BOOT GLASS 
PROBLEM 


exquisite millefiori work floating in the clear 
liquor. In reality this dainty vessel holds only 
a few drops of liquor above the solid glass that 
encloses the millefiori flowers. 

Wager cups in silver, pewter and wood 
(Fig. 6) were included in tavern equipment of 
the 17th century and later. These cups are in 
the form of a woman whose ample skirts were 
used as a cup. She holds a swinging cup above 
her head. The piece was inverted and the skirt 
and swinging cup both filled with wine, the 
drinker being expected to drink from the skirt 
without spilling any wine from the cup swinging 
precariously below. This required considerable 
skill. Wager cups are sometimes found in pairs, 
a bearded man accompanying the woman. 
Costumes and cups are elaborately chased in 
silver examples and those in wood are silver 
rimmed. 

Beyond the confines of the tavern even the 
drawing-room tea table had its small puzzle 
amusements. At one time the Cadogan tea-pot 
was a minor marvel in the early 19th century. 
This was first made at Swinton and modelled 


from a _peach-shaped wine-jug of Indian 
green ware lent to the proprietors of the 


Rockingham works by the Hon. Mrs. Cadogan. 
This vessel, characteristically glazed in man- 
ganese-brown, is constructed without a lid and 
filled from beneath, on the well-inkpot principle. 
The hole in the base is the entrance to a tapering 
tube spiralling up inside the tea-pot to within an 
inch of the top. When the pot was turned upside 
down, tea, strained clear of its leaves, might be 
poured through the tube into the body of the 
pot, whereupon the vessel could safely be righted 
without the use of a stopper. This was a source 
of great wonder to late-Georgian women- 
folk. George IV was enamoured with it and 
bought a great number to distribute as gifts. 
Such tea-pots are ornamented with flowers, 
foliage and fruit in high relief, and these may be 
gilded. Many are found impressed underneath 
with the name of the Oxford-street dealer, 
Mortlake. Rockingham marked their produc- 
tions ‘“‘Rockingham Cadogan.’’ They were made 
also by Josiah Spode II and these may be in 
apple green enriched with gold and marked 
“Spode.”’ 

Another puzzle tea-pot is fitted with a cover 
and deep rim of metal. The tea cannot be 
poured out in the normal way, but the cover 
must act as a pump and force the tea out 
through the spout. 

Illustrations :1, Victoviaand Albert Museum ; 
2, Leeds City Art Gallery; 3, collection of Mr. 
Clifford Chubb; 4, Corning Museum of Glass; 
5, formerly in the Elkington Collection. 
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ELTON HALL, HUNTINGDONSHIRE—III 


THE SEAT OF SIR RICHARD PROBY, BT. —- 


The collection of pictures and the library. 
described in this article, are both of outstanding 
interest. Many of the pictures collected by the 
first Earl of Carysfort were sold in 1828, but the 
Jifth Earl (1872-1909) built up a second collection 


OR over half a century the first Earl of 

Carysfort devoted much of his leisure 

to the improvement (as he conceived it) 
and the adornment of Elton, transforming its 
external appearance, as described in the first 
of these articles, and filling the interior with 
the pictures he collected. In the sale that was 
held in 1828, after his death, much of the 
collection was dispersed; and the house, 
which in his hands had assumed thesemblance 
of a castle, retained its picturesque disguise 
for less than 50 years. The third Earl, when 
he succeeded in 1855, dispensed with his 
father’s turrets and wooden castellations and 
reconstructed most of the west wing in a more 
solid form, though on the south front (Fig. 1) 
he kept his earlier and better work—the 
block linking the medieval gatehouse with 
the chapel building, the Gothic facing of the 
part beyond, and the two round towers at the 
west end. 

The third Earl had been christened 
Granville Leveson, the two names paying 
tribute to a family with which the Carysforts 
had remained on close terms since his great- 
grandfather, John Proby, had married Jane 
Leveson, daughter of the first Lord Gower. 
Granville Leveson was the youngest of the 
first Earl’s three sons. William, Lord Proby, 
the eldest, had died in Barbados in 1804 
while commanding the frigate Amelia. The 
second son, John, had a_ distinguished 
military career in the Peninsular War and 
attained the rank of general; he succeeded 
his father but lost his reason in his later 
years and died unmarried. Like his eldest 
brother, the third Earl went into the Navy. 
He was at the Battle of the Nile at the age of 
17 and at Trafalgar in the Neptune, having 
previously served under Nelson in his flagship, 
the Victory. Several commands followed 
until the end of the war. When in due course 
he retired he did so as admiral. He was 
73 when he succeeded to Elton, but he lived 
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1.—THE GARDEN FRONT, SHOWING THE MEDIAZ'VAL GATEHOUSE AND CHAPEL 


WITH THE LIBRARY BETWEEN THEM 


to the ripe age of 86. Again the eldest son 
died in his father’s lifetime and the second 
son succeeded, but he survived his father by 
less than four years and, as he left no chil- 
dren, he was followed in 1872 by the youngest 
brother, William. The fifth Earl shared his 
grandfather’s interest and, to some extent, his 
taste in pictures, but it was only during the 
last 20 years of his life that he became an 
assiduous buyer. When he died in 1909, he 
had more than made good the losses incurred 
in the sale, having built his collection on the 
remains of the old one, the foundations of 
which, the Sir Joshuas and the other family 
portraits, rested intact. 

Before considering the scope of the 
collection and referring to the outstanding 


2.—THE INNER HALL IN SIR THOMAS PROBY’S WING 


pictures in it, we must look at some more of 
the rooms in which they are displayed. We 
have seen that in remodelling and enlarging 
the west wing the third Earl abolished the 
entrance on the west side, where his father had 
had it and brought it back to the east front, 
where Sir Thomas Proby had originally put 
it, though moving it one bay to the north. 
The hall into which it opens is lined with 
Dutch panelling corresponding to our Jac- 
obean. This was saved from Glenart, the 
Irish home of the Probys, in County Wicklow, 
which was burnt to the ground in 1921. Most 
of the pictures had been acquired for Glenart 
and were there until 1920, when as a pre- 
cautionary measure, no less wise than for- 
tunate, they were removed to England. 

To the left of the entrance hall there is an 
inner hall with pairs of scagliola columns on 
each side of the door opening into it (Fig. 2). 
The ceiling and columns might be taken for 
18th-century work, but are more probably 
due to Henry Ashton, the third Earl’s archi- 
tect, though the marble fireplace with carved 
tablet may be dated about 1760. The two low 
cases with glazed doors and brass ornaments 
are interesting examples of English imitation 
of French Boule furniture (civca 1830). Be- 
yond the inner hall at the south end is the 
main staircase (Fig. 6), designed by Ashton, 
a remarkable example of a mid-Victorian 
revival of mid-18th-century style. This stair- 
case, top-lit, is the hub of the three arms of 
the house and ingeniously resolves all the © 
problems posed by the different levels of the 
rooms in the three parts, which at first make 
the house appear a labyrinthine enigma to the 
visitor. Through a doorway off the south 
landing he is surprised to find himself in the 
octagon room, entered by one of its oblique 
sides. This was illustrated last week along 
with the great drawing-room extending 
eastward to which it forms a little ante- 
chamber. 

At the far end of the drawing-room is the 
large library (Fig. 5) in the section between 
the medieval gatehouse and chapel which 
was filled in by the first Earl about 1812 and | 
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incorporates the Jacobean bay window brought 
from the Beville and Dryden manor house at 
Chesterton (Fig. 1). In the early 19th century the 
drawing-room became the library for a time. 
The decoration and shelving of the present 
library are due to the third Earl, in whose time 
the transfer took place. The ceiling has a deep 
cove with painted panels; the scrolled decoration 
in the four compartments parted by the central 
circle is similar to that on the ceiling of the inner 
hall. Prominently displayed on an easel is the 
painting by Hals of a young man wearing a red 
cap with a long plume and holding a skull, one 
of the masterpieces of the Elton collection, in 
which the artist’s technical powers are wonder- 
fully demonstrated. The old title of this picture, 
Hamlet, which holds an immediate attraction, is 
unlikely to be correct. From this library a short 
stair takes you up to the inner library in the 
gate-tower, opening off which there is a book- 
lined study in the projecting part of the gate- 
house entrance (Fig. 4). The rooms in the 


gatehouse were damaged by a fire and restored 
by the fifth Earl in 1894. 
In the Elton collection all the main European 


'3.TERRA- COTTA BUST OF ALEXANDER 
POPE BY ROUBILIAC 


ischools are represented, except the Spanish, but 
)English, Dutch and Italian pictures preponderate. 
In the preface to the Catalogue Mr. Granville 
_Proby pointed out that in some of his later pur- 
chases Lord Carysfort was influenced by the idea 
of replacing pictures that had been sold in 1828. 
‘It was mentioned last week that Reynolds's 
)Snake in the Grass was replaced by another 
‘version of it. The first Earl possessed a Gains- 
|borough landscape; his grandson bought one 
‘that belongs to the period when the artist was 
idirectly inspired by the Claudes and Gaspars he 
vhad seen in country houses. It was probably 
\with the idea of having a Rembrandt closely 
jpproaching the self-portrait sold in 1828 that 
‘the painting seen on the right of Fig. 2 was 
‘acquired. The young man depicted was formerly 
‘thought to be Rembrandt’s son, Titus, but the 
sascription to Rembrandt is no longer accepted. 
Hofstede de Groot felt confident that Ferdinand 
‘Bol was the artist, but among Rembrandt's 
pupils Flinck and de Gelder would seem to have 
claims as strong. The portrait comes very close 
‘to Rembrandt’s style about 1640. 

The two most notable Italian pictures, 
besides the Virgin of Mercy of the school of 
Signorelli. mentioned last week, are both by 


/ 


4.—THE BOOK-LINED STUDY IN THE PROJE 


GATEHOUSE 


CTING PORTION OF 


5._THE LARGE LIBRARY, 


FITTED UP AND DECORATED ABOUT 1860. 


easel is the painting by Frans Hals which was formerly known as Hamlet 


On the 
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6.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE, 


DESIGNED BY 


GOUNTRYS EVE ES——MAR Crain 


HENRY ASHTON ABOUT 1856. On the 


right O’Neil’s Eastward Ho 


disciples of Leonardo. The Boy with a Puzzle, 
by Luini, once belonged to Beckford, who 
acquired it from Sir William Hamilton. The 


Madonna of the Bas-relief, so called from the 
relief in the bottom left-hand corner, is by 
Cesare da Sesto (Fig. 7). A drawing for the 
head of the Infant Christ is in the Albertina, 
and there is a variant of the whole composi- 


tion in the Hermitage. A Madonna and 
Child by Pier Francesco Fiorentino and 
another of the school of Lorenzo di Credi 
should also be mentioned. Late-15th- and 
early-16th-century German and_ Flemish 
painting is represented in three works by 


7.—THE MADONNA OF THE BA 
DA SESTO 


S-RELIEF, 


unidentified artists which now find an appro- 
priate place in the chapel. A signed painting 
by Roelandt Savery of wild beasts and birds 
in a forest hangs in the inner hall, but neither 
the earlier nor the later Flemish masters seem 
to have had much appeal to the fifth Earl, 
whose preference was for the Dutch. 

In addition to the Hals and the Kem- 
brandtesque young man, there are two delight- 
ful little Dutch interiors—Gerard Dou’s Flute 
Player, signed and dated 1636, and The Declar- 
ation, by van Mieris (Fig. 8), of which there 
is another version, dated 1661, at Munich. 
Dutch landscape is seen in a fine Hobbema, 
its Classical trend in a 
pretty Itahanate composi- 
tion by Moucheron, hang- 
ing to the right of the fire- 
place in Fig. 2, and The 
Ford, by Nicholas Berghem, 
a drawing for which Mr. 
Granville Proby was able 
to purchase in 1938. The 
large harbour scene on the 
left of Fig. 2 is a view of 


Dutch shipping, but is 
usually attributed to the 


Englishman, Monamy. A 
romantic landscape by 
Gaspar Poussin is a notable 
survivor from the old col- 
lection, to which also be- 
longed two Classical land- 
scapes, one by J. F. Millet, 
the other (The Prodigal 
Son) by P. A. Patel. The 
fifth Earl bought a few 
19th-century French pic- 
tures, among them The 
Ferry, by Troy on, and a 
little Meissonier. 

Among early-19th- 
century English landscape 
painters patronised by the 
first Earl were the now 
deflated Glover and Hof- 


land. One of the Hoflands 
remains. The fifth Earl 
made several important 


acquisitions, following up 
his attractive Gainsborough 
landscape with a beautiful 
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Constable (Fig. 9). This Dedham Vale was. 
painted in 1811; it remained in the artist’s 
possession all his life and was particularly 
admired by his fellow-artist and biographer 
Leslie, who wrote of the ash-tree on the left 
that it is “touched with a taste to whick 
I know nothing equal in any landscape 
I ever saw.” Possibly the likeness 0% 
the scenery to the views from the park 
at Elton over the Nene valley was a facto 
that influenced Lord Carysfort in buying the 
picture. A Morland, The Windmill on 
Hampstead Heath by ue in Linnell, and gooc, 
ex camples of Patrick Nasmyth’s and Ibbet=) 
son’s landscapes were other purchases. Ay 
version of Turner’s Wreck of the ““Minotaur’ 
is a reminder that a smaller, preliminary, 
painting of the subject recently came to lighf; 
and was bought for the Auckland Art 


Gallery, New Zealand. 
Interspersed with the landscapes and 


seascapes acquired, there were a number of} 
19th-century genre pieces. Lord Carysfort 
appears to have been unmoved by the pre- 
Raphaelites and his preference was for some 
of the earlier Victorians who are coming to be 
valued by the present generation. William 
Mulready’s The Widow and Thomas Webs- 
ter’s Sunday Evening (Figs. 10 and 11) are 
both charming and characteristic works. The : 
model for the suitor in the former was John) 
Varley, the landscape painter. Webster's} 
picture won high praise from Ruskin when it? 
Eastward Ho, 


was exhibited in 1858. O’Neil’s 
reproduced by Mr. Graham Reynolds in# 
Painters of the Victorian Scene, can be recog-} 
nised (though somewhat distorted by the| 
wide-angle lens) in Fig. 6. As a boy the fifth 
Earl had possessed Holl’s engraving of 
Frith’s English Merryvmaking in _ the oe 
Time, which, he used to say, first awoke his 
interest in pictures. In later life he was able} 
to buy the original painting. 

Visitors to Elton will find as much to 
interest them in the library as in the collec- 
From the time of Sir Thomas} 
each generation: 


tion of pictures. 
Proby in the 17th century 
has contributed to its contents. Although the 
fire of 1894 in the Sapcote Tower did con- 
siderable damage, the losses were more than 
made good by the purchases of the fifth Earl, 
who bought at a time when a number of 
famous libraries were being dispersed and 
it was possible to acquire copies of early 


printed books almost unprocurable to-day. 


A few of the most notable items were sold to 
after Lord Carysfort’s 


meet estates duties 


8—THE DECLARATION, 


VAN MIERIS 


BY 


‘death, along with the famous 
-Xamsey Abbey thurible and 
‘incense boat; among them were 
‘superb copies of the Gutenberg 
and Mazarin Bibles, the Book of 
St. Albans and Shakespeare 
olios. But there remains one of 
the most complete collections of 
fnglish liturgical books and 
| 3ibles in the country. 

It includes a noble 12th- 
jcentury Vulgate, two 15th-cen- 
cury Uluminated Books of Hours, 
vand the block book, Biblia 
|_Pauperum; many early printed 
Missals of the Sarum use and a 
very rare one of the use of York 
(1516). Among the Bibles are 
Wyclif’s New Testament (1427) 
and the Tyndal and Coverdale 
versions, and there are copies of 
the first three English Prayer 
Books. A copy of the Book of 
Prayers, published in 1545, 
which contains the first English 
|version of the Litany, is of 
historical and personal interest 


10.—THE WIDOW, BY WILLIAM MULREADY (1824) 


/as having belonged to Henry VIII. It is in- 
_ scribed in the King’s hand beneath a coloured 
| representation of the royal arms: “remember 
thys wrighter wen you doo praye for he ys 
yours noon can say naye. Henry R.” Other 
Tudor autographs in the book suggest that 
it was given by the King to his daughter, 
Mary, and by her to Katherine Parr. 
Belonging to the time of the first Earl 
there is a copy of the Grenville Homer, with 
the autographs of Lord Grenville and his 
brother, Thomas. There is also an autograph 
copy of Pope’s Translation of the Odyssey, 
which came into the possession of the first 
Earl, along with a painting by Jervas of Pope 
with Martha Blount. The terra-cotta bust of 
Pope by Roubiliac (Fig. 3), bought at the 
Samuel Rogers sale, belonged to Lady Proby’s 
father, Mr. A. H. Hallam Murray. Of histor- 
ical importance is the first Earl’s diplomatic 
correspondence when he was ambassador in 
Berlin. Many of the letters were addressed 
to his brother-in-law, Lord Grenville, who 
was Foreign Secretary at the time. John, Lord 
Proby, eldest son of the third Earl, was a 
friend of Edward Lear, who made a tour with 
him when he was travelling in Italy and the 
Mediterranean for his health. Sketch-books 
containing their drawings are in the library. 


9.—DEDHAM VALE, BY JOHN CONSTABLE, PAINTED IN 1811 


The third Earl’s dining-room is now arranged as a museum for 
the display of some of the outstanding contents of the library with 
sections devoted to fine bindings, to naval affairs, travel, archi- 
tecture, county history and old maps. Limitations of space pre- 
clude a description of the silver, porcelain and objets d’art, many of 
them pieces of great interest and beauty. 

On the death of the fifth Earl in 1909 the male line of the Elton 
Probys and the Carysfort peerages became extinct, and the estates 
passed to his nephew, Colonel Douglas James Hamilton, who took 
the name of Proby. Colonel Proby’s father was Lord Claud 
Hamilton, younger brother of the first Duke of Abercorn. In 1931 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, the late Mr. Granville Proby, 
the well-known antiquary and scholar. This account of Elton has 
been largely derived from the Victoria County History of 
Huntingdonshire, of which he was joint editor, and from his 
Catalogues of Pictures at Elton (1924) and the Supplement to it 
printed in 1939. 

His brother, the present owner, who inherited in 1947, has 
brought to the maintenance of the estate an intimate knowledge of 
agriculture and forestry. Five years ago he was created a baronet, 
thus restoring to the family an honour which had been conferred 
on Sir Thomas Proby and lapsed in 1689. It can be no light task 
in these days to keep in perfect order so large a house with such 
important contents, as Sir Richard and Lady Proby succeed in 
doing. The house is opened to visitors on Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons during the summer months. 

(A concluding article on the park and the village will be published 
after an interval of a few weeks.) 


11—SUNDAY EVENING, BY THOMAS WEBSTER (1858) 
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OR long grey weeks winter had breathed 
coldly on naked hedgerow and_frost- 
smoothed plough, making brittle the tired 
grasses of the fields. Presently there came a 
period of rest. The countryside seemed waiting, 
as though in the awakening silence before dawn. 
Then suddenly everything changed. The sun, 
hidden these many days, shone from a cloudless 
sky. The earth stirred, restless with uprising life. 

All that morning it was difficult to work. 
Every window framed the blue highway to 
escape. The far horizons beckoned, and all the 
air was full of song. Out there was the world of 
freedom which once had seemed my own. I 
stared through the glass at those unfettered 
skies, remembering the spaciousness and un- 
hurrying peace. To sit here became unbearable. 
In the sunshine of the mid-day break I went to 
the aerodrome, where the little Auster waited. 
Somewhere in the blue, larks were singing, and 
circling rooks cawed as they tumbled jubilantly 
above the boundary elms. Eagerly I got into 
the small cabin, buckled up the lap straps and 
pressed the starter. 

When the engine was warm and tested I 
released the brake, and my light high-winger ran 
swiftly to the farther hedge where she turned 
again to face the drift of wind. I opened the 
throttle. She ran forward, wheels pattering with 
increasing lightness as wings took the weight, 
until with a last little bound she flung herself 
into her element. The fringe of elms slipped 
under the wing, and the fair familiar vista that 
had been mine for so many years spread once 
again to view. 


The Spinning World 

There was a glory in the air—a flow of light 
that glowed upon the earth and bathed it with 
soft gold. On hedge and tree-top bronze twigs 
and branches were tipped with buds that 
glistened in a hundred shades of madder, 
swelling with readiness to unfold quietly breath- 
ing leaves and pollened blossom. Sallows and 
willows were clumps of scarlet and larch trees 
made a tawny flame. Even the black tracery of 
oaks was invested with a velvet sheen, and their 
long spring-time shadows lay like calm dark 
pools among the bright green grass. 

The Auster canted in a gently banking turn 
and let me watch the slowly spinning world 
unfold new scenes. The looming Quantocks in 
the middle distance became the Blackdown 
Hills, presently yielding to smooth Dorset 
Heights as the nose swung east of south. I 
straightened and flew onwards, reaching towards 
where the far sea sparkled. My wings pressed 
smoothly on the rushing air. ; 

I glanced at the little clock on the dash- 
board. For thirty minutes I could dream again 
that the skies were mine and that time stretched 
endlessly ahead. There, spread far and wide 
below me, was England, more gently beautiful 
than any of the other lands I knew. From my 
slight height in the skies above her I saw the 
loveliness of rounded hills, and at their feet the 
little fields, sunlit and serene within glowing 
boundary hedges set like the tumbled meshes 
of a net tossed across the vale. 

I swung the Auster into a steeply tilted 
curve, feeling the wings press harder against 
the air. Still turning, I lifted her in a spiral 
another thousand feet. The countryside spun 
sedately like a many-coloured wheel as I looked 
outwards towards the rim. 


Buzzards at Play 

The humped hills changed in slow proces- 
sion from those of Dorset to Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire and Somerset, until once more the steep 
wall of the Dorset downland loomed before me, 
its plateau etched, far as eye could see, with 
habitation shadow marks of primitive men who 
long agohad lived and died ina period unrecorded 
except for these earthy signs. Of them the 
smooth turfed hollows and flattened banks spoke 
more significantly than all the regimented tree- 
fringed fields of later men. My gaze encom- 
passed five thousand square miles of countryside 
and saw the history of as many years. 

The hands of the dashboard clock caught 
my eye again. Only fifteen minutes left. Sub- 
consciously. I. banked «the little aeroplane 
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LORDS OF FLIGHT = 


towards home. As the nose swept round two 
specks came in view, and, quickly drawing 
nearer, materialised into twin buzzards soaring 
on steeply dihedral wings. Curving my circle 
wider to encompass them, I looked along the 
inner wing and saw the birds like giant butter- 
flies, motionless side by side, their wide-opened 
pinions bowed upward in the wind. 

Even as I watched, their calm flight turned 
to play. One drew in its wings and, closing 
the tips to points, plunged headlong towards a 
copse crowning a short ridge. Like an anchor 
descending through clear water, the steeply 
tilted buzzard plummeted towards the fore- 
shortened trees. In ten seconds it had become 
a golden dot barely discernible—so far had it 
fallen—but suddenly the great wings shot out 
and it soared majestically upward and upward, 
powerfully breasting the wind. The tremendous 
impetus carried it to a station nearly as high 
as its companion. For a few moments both 
stayed soaring, separated vertically by a 
hundred feet—then the top bird unexpectedly 
hunched its wings, and nosing over deliberately 
dived at the other with an exuberant intentness 
that yet seemed to be in play. Maybe its plunge 
was a mere two seconds, but at the very instant 
that impact looked certain the lower bird 
flicked on its back, fiercely extending intimi- 
dating yellow claws. Nonchalantly the other 
swept past, only to recover in a graceful 
upward curve. Instantly its inverted companion 
rolled wing over wing upright and in a smooth 
quick diving movement rushed into the chase. 

From black silhouettes they changed to 
glinting bronze as the sun altered in relation to 
my circling aeroplane. In the crystal clear air 
every movement of wings and tail and head 
was visible as they soared and tumbled, rolled 
over, and swept up again—sometimes chasing 
each other, sometimes in wing-tip formation. 
The wild cries they wailed excitedly upon the 
skies were lost in the clumsy rumble and racket 
of my own circling wings. 

Suddenly, mutually tiring of their play, 
both slanted down on a determined steady path, 
keeping within two wing-spans of each other 
as they raced towards the leafless wood. From 
my altitude, a thousand feet above them, it 
looked as though nothing could prevent them 
from smashing into the trees. But miraculously 
the steep path changed to level flight, and on 
broad brown wings they skimmed the brightly 
budding twigs, sailing far across the wood, only 
to vanish as they landed in a tree. 


Majestic Freedom 


Three weeks later I was reminded of them. 
No aerial meeting this time, for I was sitting 
in the warm spring sunlight that poured upon 
my cottage terrace. The earth had fully 
awakened. The song of countless birds mingled 
and filled the air as I lay back and stared with 
unseeing eyes into the deep blue of the zenith. 
Drowsily I became aware that from the heights 
came distance-muted mewling cries. 

Lazily I groped for the binoculars. Into 
focus came the unmistakable, great emargin- 
ated wings of two buzzards soaring with scarcely 
any forward movement. The wild, mournful 
insistence of their calls fell slowly towards me 
like scattered, drifting leaves. Side by side the 
two hawks were spiralling steadily upward, the 
male a little above, as though dominating his 
mate. Three or four thousand feet high, they 
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SEEN IN PASSING 


HEN summer drooped to autumn, 
I saw a vainbow span 
The grey streets and the river, 
Whose sluggish waters ran 


Dark by the railway siding. 
Now, passing by, I see 

Against a smoke-grimed gateway 
A flowering almond tree. 


Clear shine the blossoms, breaking 
Out of the blackened bough, 
Earnest of other springs, new worlds 
Beyond the here and now. 
FREDA C. Bonn. 
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By HARALD PENROSE 


presently reached the limit of the rising air 
Into swifter circles, horizontal now, they swung | | 
with a fiercer though effortless intensity, as | 
though fired with the joy of life. There was @ | 
majestic freedom in their glide through sunlit | 
space. Yet always the female remained a little | 
below, matching with the precision of a dancer 
her companion’s rhythm of movement. How I | 
could imagine it—the impetuous undeniable | 
call of spring; the longing to fly, to scale the | 
heights, to be free; the glittering brightness of | 
the sun, the rasp of wind, exhilaration mounting | 
to ecstasy, and the perfection of the winged 
companion. 
Claw to Claw 


Without warning, in a _ lightning-swift | 
flick of pinions, the lower buzzard rolled on her | 
back, floating with wings fully extended. At | 
almost the same instant her companion lifted) | 
his wings so high above him that the tips were” 
all but touching—then dropped like a para- | 
chute, long legs dangling. Claw reached for | 
claw as the birds touched and closed on each || 
other, breast to breast. Tight in each other’s 
grasp, the female still on her back, each held , 
wings wide outspread as they sank towards the |} 
distant earth in vertical stalled descent. | 

Through the glasses I could see the stillness” . 
of their drop, the strange biplane aspect of their 
superimposed wings steady against the wind,~ 
tilted bodies clutched together, heads beak to... 
beak a little way apart. Down they sank, | 
steadily, under perfect control, dropping no . 
faster than a feather. Maybe they fell for two- F 
minutes, floating gently towards the earth, yet , 
sublimely unaware of it. Knowing they must be } 
getting close I stole a glance from the binoculars _ 4 
and saw that the birds were scarcely two hun- 4 
dred feet above the coppice on the low hill in _, 
front of me. Undistracted they continued ~ 
drifting down. The topmost twigs were in the- 4 
glasses. Still pressed together the buzzards~ i 
passed below tree-top level a few yards in front =; 
of the wood; and in that instant broke apart, , 
the female rolling off her back so quickly that , 
she was only a yard behind her companion as _, 
they swung right-handed over the valley. With , 
a quick moth- like flutter of wings they lifted, - 
only to hold pinions still and fully extended. 
The breeze blowing up the slope caught them. | 
The buzzards floated slowly above the trees. 
Soaring yet higher they swung ponderously 
round and drifted silently across the wood. A 
sudden chatter of birds closed round them as _, 
they vanished. 


Death in the Woods | 


Not long after I had occasion to walk those | 
woods. THere was a subdued note of sadness in — 
the great spring chorus of the evening birds. — 
The earth had found fulfilment. Even - the air 
was relaxed and still. Among the tranquil aisles - 
of trees the limpid light was glowing, illumi- _ 
nating with new brilliance each trunk and — 
branch and leaf. Far across the distant water-— 
moorlands the sun was sinking towards the — 
purple Mendip hills. 

So often, high above those hundred 
thousand Wessex fields my wings had soared, as_ f 
though in emulation of countless generations of 
birds who had possessed this slowly changing 
view for a million years before man learned to — 
fly. Wing after wing had sung its way across 
those skies. What if the years had slowly ~ 
changed this land? Always there was the spring; 
always high summer declining to autumn, 
stirring anew through winter, and bursting into — 
fresh life with spring time again. 

And then I saw them. Where the bluebells 
soon would shimmer a great brown wing pro- 
jected stiffly, twisted among the pale green — 
stalks. The evening sky grew ‘colder. Ten paces 
further another blood- stained feathered bundle 
was spread-eagled, half hidden in the grass. 
Only a little way across that woodland space 
were two more buzzards side by side, their 
tumbled broad bronze moth-wings awkwardly 
crumpled around fallen heads, and their great 
hooked beaks a little open, as though at the 
moment when gunshot racked them each had 
called the other’s name in a wailing echo to the ~ 


emptying skies. | 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF BRITISH EARTHQUAKES 


By V. A. FIRSOFF 


HE Leicestershire earthquake of Febru- 
ary 11 this year may serve as a reminder 
that nothing is quite secure in this tidal 
world, and that the earth under our feet is not 
so firm as we may like to think. This was, in 
fact, the most violent British earth shock in 
recent years, affected 11 counties and reached 
intensity 8, characterised by scattered damage 
to houses. The Midlands have a number of areas 
exposed to earth tremors; the strongest previous 
concussion in our decade occurred here in 1952 
and was centred near Matlock, in Derbyshire. 
The tremors in the shires of Derby, Not- 
tingham and Leicester are closely connected, 
with epicentres spaced along an arc running 
roughly from Ashbourne in the north through 
Nottingham to the north of Leicester. The 
centre of the recent shock would appear to have 
been located near Ashby-de-la-Zouch in north 
Leicestershire, on the Derbyshire border. The 
tremors originating in Leicestershire did not 
reach any great intensity in the past, though 
this county may now be in for further disturb- 
ance. Derbyshire, on the other hand, is on 
record with a powerful intensity-8 earthquake in 
1795, while those of 1903 and 1904 were almost 
as strong, with slight damage to buildings on the 
first occasion. 

A shock of sufficient strength is, of course, 
felt over a wide area, so that some of the quakes 
in Britain have had epicentres outside the 
country. This was the case in 1927 and 1931, 
when parts of north England and Scotland were 
rocked by earthquakes originating under the 
floor of the North Sea. It is possible that the 
great earthquake of 1508 recorded by Holinshed, 
which had a similar distribution, came from the 
same source. 

Earthquakes of intensity 8, however, are 
comparatively rare in this country. London 
had one in April, 1580, when an apprentice was 
killed by a falling chimney-pot. More recently 
there were comparable concussions at Inverness, 
in Scotland, in 1769 and 1816. These were felt 
through most of Scotland and in Inverness itself 
some lives were lost in the first instance. In the 
second the Masonic lodge and the county gaol 
were damaged. A comparable shock occurred 
here in 1901, with some damage to houses in the 
town and a rift in the northern bank of the 
‘Caledonian Canal, farther west along the Great 
Glen Fault, with which these earth movements 
were connected. 

This line is exposed to frequent tremors, in 
which respect, however, it is easily eclipsed, by 
the village of Comrie, in Perthshire, situated on 
the Highland Boundary Fault. This village has 
the distinction of having experienced more 


AN APPARATUS FOR RECORDING EARTHQUAKES 


ET UP AT COMRIE, PERTHSHIRE, 


hen the ground moved the wooden cylinders were shaken 


out of place 


OCHTERTYRE AND THE LOCH OF MONZIEVAIRD, PERTHSHIRE, WHICH ARE 
IN AN AREA MUCH EXPOSED TO EARTHQUAKES. The Highland Boundary Fault 


passes near here, and causes many earth tremors as the rocks along it move 


earth shocks and tremors than any other place 
in Britain. Well over 2,000 quakes and tremors 
have been recorded here since the second half of 
the 18th century. Nor is this record complete. 
To study these tremors, an “Earthquake 
House’”’ was built in 1869, where a curious in- 
strument composed of planks and wooden 
cylinders, loosely pegged together, was installed. 
It responded readily to shaking by partial or 
total dislocation of the component pieces 
(the observations were discontinued in about 
1923). 

The most powerful recent earthquake 
originating at Comrie shook Scotland from 
Berwick to Banff on October 23, 1839. It re- 
sulted in widespread local damage to buildings 
as well as ground subsidences, one of which 
was nearly 30 miles from the epicentre. 

English earth tremors are not so frequent, 
but comparatively the more widely felt, as well 
as often the more intense. 

The first place for the number of strong 
earthquakes, undoubtedly, belongs to Hereford. 
This centre produced no less than three earth- 
quakes of intensity 8: in 1863, 1868 
and 1896, with considerable struc- 
tural injury to buildings. The 1863 
earthquake was felt in Ireland and 
that of 1896 even farther afield, in 
the Isle of Man and on the French 
coast. In Hereford itself 217 chim- 
neys required repair and the Cathe- 
dral suffered some damage. Within 
an area of 98,000 square miles the 
main shock was sufficiently strong 
to rattle fire irons and window 
frames (intensity 4). 

The intensity of this earth- 
quake, however, was exceeded by 
that which struck Colchester on 
April 22, 1884, with hardly a warn- 
ing, as no previous tremors, apart 
from a very slight one on February 
18 of the same year, had been re- 
corded here; 1,213 houses and 31 
churches were damaged but, merci- 
fully, there were no casualties. This 
is the only British earthquake 
known to have reached intensity 9 
just one peg below wholesale 
destruction on the accepted scale. 

At one time, some millions of 
years ago, the north-west of the 
British Isles was one of the most 
volcanic regions in the world, and 
in its later stages the situation there 


IN 1869. 


must have resembled that now found in Iceland, 
with earthquakes, sheet outflows of lava, geysers 
and volcanic eruptions. Yet already, before the 
Pleistocene Ice Age rolled in. from the north- 
west, this activity had subsided and the vol- 
canoes became extinct. To-day only some warm 
springs, such as those of Bath, are left to indicate 
the continued existence of subterranean heat 
pockets, while the present earth tremors are 
of non-volcanic origin. They are due to the 
readjustment of strata along the fractures of the 
earth’s crust, or geological faults. A fault may be 
vertical, the rocks having risen or subsided 
straight up or down on one side as compared 
with the other; or else it may be a thrust fault 
with the strata pushed over more or less hori- 
zontally along the fracture. Shear faults, where 
the ground has been displaced horizontally 
along, instead of across, the fracture, are 
rarer. The great San Francisco earthquake 
of 1906 originated in a shear fault. There are, 
however, no shear faults of importance in 
Britain. 

This classification is somewhat artificial, 
and in reality the faults will combine more than 
one feature. In particular a perfectly vertical 
fault is an exception and the fracture usually 
slopes, or hades, more or less steeply. 

However this may be, not all movement 
has ceased along the British faults and, though 
sealed and invisible, they still have some life 
left in them. Gradually stresses accumulate 
until a critical point is reached and the rocks 
slip, perhaps only a fraction of an inch, along 
the line of weakness. Such a slip may produce 
quite a smart shock, or series of shocks, a few 
seconds in duration. The main shock is often 
preceded by a premonitory ‘“‘grumble,’’ some- 
times rather literally so, as it is more often heard 
than felt. A short or long period may elapse 
between this foreshock and the main shock and 
there may be several foreshocks. The deforma- 
tion of the rocks is partly elastic, and they tend 
to redress themselves in little jerks for some 
time after the slip, which results in aftershocks 
that may continue for long after a strong earth- 
quake. There are also sympathetic earth 
tremors: a sharp shock, say, near Leicester, as 
in the latest case, precipitates a minor tremor at 
Bristol, where the existent stresses would not 
have been sufficient by themselves to produce 
a slip. 

Many of the English earth tremors, especi- 
ally in the Midlands, are of the twin type, 
which does not appear to occur in Scotland. 
This means that the rocks slip more or less 
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simultaneously along two close but 
unconnected parts of the fault. 

British earthquakes are 
usually shallow, although in Eng- 
land they originate as a rule 
farther below the ground than in 
Scotland and at times no parent 
fault can be traced in the acces- 
sible strata. The focus of the 
Leicester earthquake may, how- 
ever, have been several miles 
below the surface. A _ shallow 
earth tremor affects only a small 
area. 

The shock produces two 
kinds of ground waves: the push 
or compression waves analogous 
to sound waves, and the vertical 
shake waves resembling ordinary 
sea waves. It is the latter that, 
when sufficiently strong, cause 
most of the damage. 

This is very seldom the case 
in British earth tremors. The 
amplitude of the vibrations is 
small and at most one gets inten- 
sity 7, where vases and crockery 
are thrown down. It is easy to see 
why the tremor will be felt more 
strongly and over a larger area in the direction of 
the hade, or slope, of the fault and along the fault 
itself than at right angles to these lines. Thus 
the configuration of inaccessible faults can be 
determined from the isoseismic lines of equal 
concussion. If the handle of a whip is jerked, 
a wave is produced in it and as it travels towards 
the tapering endit increasesin frequency, causing 
the sharp crack. So, too, as the slip of the strata 
tapers away from the focus of the quake does 
the frequency of vibration increase until it is no 
longer felt as a tremor but only heard as a noise. 

These noises vary. In most British earth- 
quakes they have been described as like the 
rumble of a heavy vehicle or of an underground 
train, though slipping and whistling sounds have 
also been heard, compared on one occasion to 
a covey of partridges on the wing. These sounds 
can be misleading. Thus, for instance, the earth 
tremors reported in Cornwall and Devon in 
1866 and 1873 proved upon investigation to 
have been due to gunnery practice. 

Some 10,000 years ago, when the ice at last 
abandoned its grip on the north of Britain, 
there must have been considerable earthquakes 
due to the readjustment of crustal stresses. Of 
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houses and 31 churches 


these, however, we have no record. On the 
other hand, early Irish annalists speak of great 
quakings of the ground which destroyed “‘cities”’ 
with loss of lifee There must be something in 
this, though it is permissible to assume that they 
had kissed the Blarney Stone before putting 
their quills to parchment. The oldest record of 
an earthquake in England dates from 974, but 
no fewer than 22 strong earthquakes were noted 
by the annalists in the 11th and 12th centuries. 

Earthquakes and tremors often come in 
batches, spread over a period of years or 
decades, when one or another locality is par- 
ticularly affected. Thus Somerset was a bad 
place for earthquakes in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. According to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, in 1122 “ the eighth night before the 
calends of August (July 95) was a very violent 
earthquake all over Somersetshire and in 
Gloucestershire.’’ In 1201 Somerset was again 
afflicted by a “great earthquake.”’ 

And still the earth did not come to rest. 
In 1248 came another earthquake, rated “‘pos- 
thumously”’ at intensity 8. This is referred to by 
Mathew of Paris: ‘‘In the same year, on the day 
of our Lord’s Advent, which was the fourth day 


A GAME RESERVE IN GHANA? 


EW people consider Ghana, or the Gold 
Fk Coast of West Africa as it was called until 

it achieved its independence yesterday, 
as big game country. Yet the neighbouring 
French colonies of the Ivory Coast, Haute 
Volta, Dahomey, etc., have since the last war 
developed a tourist trade in organised hunts and 
organised excursions to visit recently developed 
game reserves. Specialist companies organise 
hunting expeditions on an all-in basis. There 
are excellent maps available containing all 
relevant information for hunting trips and show- 
ing distributions of big game. However, the 
most important factor which emerges is that the 
French authorities have introduced and are 
enforcing measures to save the animal life of 
French West Africa from extinction. Large 
game reserves have been designated and are 
staffed by the authorities. 

* * * 

In Ghana at present there are no reserves 
and no effective measures to prevent the 
destruction of game. In fact, with the 
number of high-powered weapons in the hands 
of African professional hunters increasing 
rapidly, game is being exterminated in many 
regions. The sale of meat is a prosperous business 
and allows these hunters to buy rifles and 
ammunition worth over one hundred pounds. 
With a modern rifle many local hunters become 
real killers. 

The situation as yet is not irretrievable, as 
big game still exists in the less accessible and 
unpopulated areas in the Northern Territories 
of Ghana. A handful of enthusiasts are des- 
perately urging the Government to designate 


a game reserve in the Northern Territories. 
There are many difficulties, it is true. Argu- 
ments against the scheme are many, including 
the opinions that Ghana is too small to have 
a reserve, that game will damage the crops 
of the farmers living adjacent to the reserve, 
that the reserve will take up land valuable for 
future agricultural development, etc. How- 
ever, points in favour are that the area at present 
proposed is not likely to be developed in the 
foreseeable future and the Government already 
employs a game warden who has staff available 
to run the reserve and to control the game in it. 
There is also the possibility of attracting tourist 
traffic and, most important, the prevention of 
the extermination of big game in Ghana. 
Another factor of some importance is that 
the reserve would act as a reservoir of 
game which periodically will overflow, and 
that part of the population which lives by hunt- 
ing would, therefore, profit in the long run, 
because game would never completely disappear. 

In addition to the game reserve, strict game 
laws should be passed and enforced. Certain 
animals should be protected and to quote from 
French authorities “‘the use of the following 
methods of pursuit or capture prohibited: 
military weapons or ammunition; rifled weapons 
of under 6.5 mm. for big game; headlights, 
torches or setting fire to the bush; motor 
vehicles, motor-boats or aircraft; explosives, 
drugs or poisoned bait; rifles on mounts; 
ditches, traps or nets.” 

It was my privilege recently to walk 
through a proposed reserve with a member of 
the Department of Tsetse Control to report on 
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WIVENHOE, ESSEX, MUCH DAMAGED BY A 
This earthquake damaged 1,213 


before Christmas, an earthquake 
occurred in England, by which 
(as was told to the writer of this 
work by the Bishop of Bath in 
whose diocese it occurred) the 
walls of buildings were burst 
asunder, the stones were torn= 
from their places, and gaps) 
appeared in the ruined walls. The» 
vaulted roof which had _ been’ 
placed on the top of the church’ 
of Wells by the great efforts of, 
the builder, a mass of great size 
and weight, was hurled from its, 
place, doing much damage, and | 
fell on the church, making a= 
dreadful noise in its fall from 
such a height, so as to strike™ 
great terror into all who heard 
rhe’ 


Further violent earthquakes, 
(intensity estimated at 8) struck 
Somerset in quick succession on) 
December 5, 1274, September 11, 
1275, and again September 11, 1 
1276, each of which is credited’ 
with the destruction of St. { 
Michael’s Church on Glastonbury | 
Tor. The last two dates may, 
refer to one and the same happening, though’ | 
Bridgwater, not far from Glastonbury, would’ 
also appear to have experienced a strong | 
concussion in 1276. 

Thereafter Somerset had a respite with only" 4 
minor tremors. Considerable shocks, however, 
occurred in 1680 and 1682, and in the feighbou als 
ing county of Dorset the ill-starred Lyme Regis’ ; 
is said to have been destroyed by an earthquake: 
in 1689. I have been unable to find any further 
data relating to this disaster, which seems to 
have been strictly localised. 

On the whole, the 17th-century earth-” 
quakes were moderate, and during the whole of, | 
the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries there were) 
only four known earthquakes of intensity 8, , 
including those of Canterbury in 1382, inj. 
Norfolk in 1480, an English earthquake of | 
unspecified localisation in 1575, and the already-— 
mentioned London concussion five years later. 
The 18th-century records are more thorough, 
but, quite apart from this, there would appear: 
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period and four of them reached intensity 8. 
The first two illustrations are by the author an 
the third is from Colchester Public Library. 
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By K. LANDSKRONER_ 


the agricultural possibilities of the area, and to) 
look at the game in it. To our knowledge no: 
European has ever traversed the area on foot, 
nor could an African guide be found who was), 
familiar with the centre of the area. We 
decided to make the trek of 36 miles in one * 
day. We set off by truck at one o’clock in the 
morning, and started walking on a compass’ 
bearing at five a.m. i 
After about eight miles we found the area’ 
well populated with game. We sighted roan) 
antelope, hartebeest, water buck, com oribi and 
warthog. Down in a valley a herd of elephant” 
was heard trumpeting and, when we later came) 
on their fresh tracks, it appeared that a herd of 
30 to 40 cows and calves had passed there. . 
Fresh tracks of a big herd of buffalo were seen, — 
as well as fresh tracks of lion, baboon and small > 
antelope. 


* * * 


The area is crossed by a number of rocky” 
ridges between which nestle valleys with ex-_ 
cellent grazing and cover for game. We crossed 
three streams; the district appears to be well . 
watered. At least one suitable site was observed 
for the construction of a dam to provide an | 
extra water supply for the dry season. On the ® 
whole, the area appeared to be well suited for ’ 
the establishment of a game reserve, without” 
undue expense to the Government. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not too 
late to provide a reserve for Ghana. Lovers of 
big game are all anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the now all-African Government and hope 
that it will see its way clear to provide a refuge i 
for the game there. 
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NEW BOOKS 


has become a national habit, as- 
sisting certain charities or help- 
| ng,with charity at home, to preserve 
| arge gardens from the decay resulting 
' ‘rom economic stringency. Looking at 
rardens is a privilege, usually a 
|yleasure, and often a lesson. 

One therefore welcomes English 
‘ravdens Open to the Public, by A. G. L. 
| dellyer (CountTRY LIFE, 30s.), a com- 
|janion volume to those on English 
country houses and Scottish country 
houses and gardens. Here glimpses of 
{00 gardens are given in fine photo- 
yraphs, together with a brief but ade- 
quate textual account of each. Apart 
|‘rom thus providing an answer to “Is 
(it worth seeing?’’ we have here an 
‘up-to-date sample of English gardens, 
beth recent and antique—a tremend- 
‘ous gamut of expression, taste and 
|style which will be a valuable record 
‘to garden historians present and 
iiuture. It is interesting to see that, 
although some of the gardens are quite 
‘recent, none is modernistic in design. 


V itss beco! other people’s gardens 


Cloches and Vegetables 
From John Gifford comes 
| Gardening with Cloches, by Louis N. 
lawn (16s.) a well-known writer, 
iorticultural adviser and _ practical 
market gardener. His straightforward 
advice on cultivation and varieties 
inake this an admirable guide, and the 
little details here and there emphasise 
che practical man behind the book, 
| who has found the best way of doing 
vhings by trial and error, and knows 
how to get the best from his cloches as 
la matter of necessity. 

S. M. Gault is another horticul- 
urist who is well known for his 
writings and his practical experience. 
| ‘n Vegetables for Garden and Exhibition 
Collingridge, 50s.) he gives us the 
‘benefit of his many years of growing 
vegetables for both consumption and 
'the show bench. He is an enquiring 
/and progressive gardener, as anyone 
| will know who has seen his bedding 
_and borders at Greenwich Park during 
the last few years, and more recently 
at Regent’s Park. He has experimented 
widely with different varieties of vege- 
| ‘able and has his own ways of growing 
\chem. The ordinary vegetable grower 
»will learn much from this well illus- 
|+rated volume, and the exhibitor will 
| ind it invaluable. 
| Altogether of lighter weight is 

Unusual Vegetables, by Erma Harvey 
| James (Hart-Davis, 9s. 6d.), a book 
\similar in both content and format to 
|\Uncommon Vegetables and Fruits by 
that expert on the subject, the late 
Zleanor Sinclair Rohde. It goesinto less 
detail on vegetables but expands on 
‘herbs, wild vegetables and fruits. 
1 
| 
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Flower Arrangement 

Two very different ‘books on 
‘lower arrangement are published by 
Messrs. Collingridge. Simple Flower 
Arrangement, by Violet Stevenson 
\(12s. 6d.), explains that expertise which 
it is necessary to acquire if one is to 
put together arrangements satisfac- 
iorily, and analyses a variety of actual 
designs. Study of these should give a 
‘lair, and act as a source of ideas, for 
the beginner and also the moderately 
advanced flower arranger. Flowers for 
You, by Dods Bebb (30s.), is perhaps 
‘for the more expert: there is little 
direct instruction, and much of the 
text is about flowers rather than their 
arrangement. The writing is flowery, 
‘but attractive, though it has too many 
inverted commas. The plates, 15 in 
very good colour and 34 in black and 
white, illustrate arrangements—by the 
author, like Mrs. Stevenson’s—in a 
wide variety of styles: some Japanese, 
some resembling Flemish flower- 
pieces; some stylised and many in- 
dJormal. Arrangers should find pleasure, 
ideas and plenty to argue about. 

Brief mention must be made of 
two Amateur Gardening handbooks 
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—Rhododendrons and Azaleas, by 
Frederick Street, and Currants and 
Goosebervies, by D. S. Crowther (Col- 
lingridge, 4s. each). Both are models 
of conciseness and by well-known 
writers who are also practical gar- 
deners. Mr. Street, who is almost a 
fanatic on his subject, has of course 
had to be very selective and concen- 
trates on the more robust and hardy 
varieties. His book, perhaps, must be 
considered as an introduction; but 
Miss Crowther seems to have covered 
every possible aspect of her subject. 
ASonys) Ed. 


THE ALANBROOKE DIARIES 


HOSE who are able to remember 

Sir Winston Churchill’s achieve- 
ments in two world wars must often 
have reflected on the differences 
between them, and wondered what it 
was that transmuted the erratic 
impetuous brilliance of the first into 
the apparently sure-footed genius of 
the second. Was it wider experience, 
greater responsibility, or some less 
easily explained stimulus that ripened 
all his faculties overnight? 

It is the most human quality of 


OTHER PEOPLE’S GARDENS 


at the one end to the wildest and 
most dangerous ideas at the other. 
To wean him away from these 
wilder plans required superhuman 
efforts and was never entirely 
successful. 


Duty Beside the Premier 


That is candid enough, but it is 
only half the story. When war broke 
out Alanbrooke was in command of 
a Corps, and although he became 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff he 
always hankered after a command in 
the field. The opportunity came in 
the Middle East after the removal of 
Auchinleck, but he turned it down 
because he thought his duty lay at 
the Prime Minister’s right hand. 
Churchill sent for him late one night 
and after questioning him said: 

“TI am very grateful for this 
decision.” This forged one more 
link between him and me. He is the 
most difficult man I have ever 
served, but thank God for having 
given me the opportunity of trying 
to serve such a man in a crisis such 
as the one this country is going 
through. 


qualities that transcended all these. 
He did listen to his advisers in the 
end, he did win the devotion and 
affection of his closest associates; 
unlike Hitler, as Sir Arthur Bryant 
truly says, he remained a leader while 
refusing to be a dictator. It is one of 
Lord Alanbrooke’s most remarkable 
qualities as a diarist that he can thus 
paint a historical figure, warts and all, 
without reducing his stature by a 
hair’s breadth. 
Cruel and Crafty Stalin 

Naturally, to English readers, 
Churchill dominates the whole vast 
panorama unrolled by the book, but 
there is much more besides. Stalin 
steps on to the stage: 

He has gotan unpleasantly cold, 
crafty, cruel, face, and when- 
ever I look at him I can imagine his 
sending off people to their doom 
without turning a hair. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that 
he has a quick brain and a real 
grasp of the essentials of war. 

Voroshiloy gets drunk at a Krem- 
lin banquet; Gort, in spite of his lov- 
able qualities, can never be brought to 
realise his Army’s danger before Dun- 
kirk; Montgomery has to be repri- 
manded for an injudicious divisional 
order, and takes it with humility; 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES: OPEN-AIR STAGE AND TWELVE APOSTLES. 


An illustration in 


English Gardens Open to the Public, reviewed on this page 


Sir Arthur Bryant’s The Turn of the 
Tide (Collins, 30s.), if not its greatest 
historical value, that it supplies at 
any rate a partial answer to the 
question. This is the book, as most 
people now know, that is based on 
Field-Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke’s 
war diaries and supplementary notes, 
and a rattling good book it is. What 
Lord Alanbrooke tells us about Sir 
Winston, in the clearest possible 
language, is that his impetuosity and 
lack of judgement were there all the 
time, that they had to be fought tooth 
and nail, and that they were kept in 
check only by the combined efforts of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, of 
which Alanbrooke was chairman. 
There is a passage, for example, in 
which he compares his relations with 
the Prime Minister with those between 
his opposite number General Marshall 
and President Roosevelt: 

Marshall never seemed to have 
any difficulties in countering any 
wildish plans which the President 
put forward. My position was very 
different. Winston never had the 
slightest doubt that he had in- 
herited all the military genius of 
his great ancestor, Marlborough. 
His military plans and ideas varied 
from the most: brilliant conceptions 


Again, writes Alanbrooke in 1943: 
I wonder whether any historian 
of the future will ever be able to 
paint Winston in his true colours. 
It is a wonderful character, the 
most marvellous qualities and super- 
human genius mixed with an 
astonishing lack of vision at times, 
and an impetuosity which, if not 
guided, must inevitably bring him 
into trouble again and again... . He 
can never see a whole strategical 
problem at once. . . . This failing is 
accentuated by the fact that often 
he does not want to see the whole 
picture, especially if the wider 
vision should in any way interfere 
with the operation he may have 
temporarily set his heart on. He is 
quite the most difficult man to 
work with that I have ever struck, 
but I would not have missed the 
chance of working with him for 
anything on earth. 

That is the other half of the story. 
Churchill was inconsiderate, impatient, 
illogical, petulant, potentially danger- 
ous because of his fondness for diver- 
sions (he wanted to land in France in 
1943, to occupy Norway to safeguard 
the Russian convoys, and to take the 
tip of Sumatra to keep the Japanese 
out of Australia), but he had other 


Eisenhower shows great diplomatic 
gifts when he lands in North Africa, 
but is completely lacking in military 
experience; Dill is the greatest of them 
all, but cannot bear Churchill’s prod- 
dings—these are only a few of Lord 
Alanbrooke’s terse but memorable 
pen-portraits. As for his own contri- 
bution to the war effort he does not 
give the impression of being unduly 
self-critical (as is perhaps the way of 
personal diaries), but he clearly estab- 
lishes his claim to one great achieve- 
ment. Almost single-handed he per- 
suaded the Americans, against all their 
inclinations, to conquer North Africa 
and Italy before landing in Normandy. 
No one can doubt now that that was 
the decision, in all human probability, 
that made victory certain. 

As a reconstruction of the war 
machine in action his book is of out- 
standing interest and importance, and 
when it is complete (the publishers do 
not make it sufficiently clear that it 
goes no further than 1943) it must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
Churchill history. Sir Arthur Bryant, 
our most expert disentangler of other 
people’s commentaries, has excelled 
himself in this, and a word of praise is 
due also to the compiler of the index. 

F. W. 
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READ with regret the other day of the 

death of an old golfing acquaintance whom 

[ had not seen for many years, His name 
suddenly and vividly recalled to my mind a 
match we had once played together. It was 
hardly a match because we did not know which 
of us was up or down; we went out to cure each 
other’s diseases. He was complaining of hooking 
his drives and I bemoaning a mild but tem- 
porarily incorrigible slice from the tee. Surely 
we should be able to help each other, but the 
round was not a success, for each of us, far from 
pitying the other's weakness, was_ bitterly 
envious of it; understanding was hopelessly 
imperfect. 

He pores with a fine long drive, as | should 
have called it, with a nice little turn to the left 
which just toe it into some very innocent 
rough. ‘‘There it goes again!”’ he exclaimed, 
and was furious when I said that if that was all, 
he had no need to be sorry for himself; I only 
wished I had half his complaint. Then I hit my 
drive, on the fairway to be sure, but having a 
paltry, slicy air. When I broke into, loud 
lamentations he declared that I ought to be 
thankful and that a slice was far less calamitous 
than a hook. We returned to the club-house 
after eleven holes, our attempts at mutual 
doctoring having miserably failed. 

* * Xx 


Thinking over that round again | recalled 
W. S. Gilbert’s famous lines, in the Sentry’s 
song, declaring that every boy and every girl 
was born ‘‘either a little Liberal or else a little 
Conservative.” | wondered whether we were all 
born hookers or slicers, and if so which was the 
more fortunate lot. Once upon a time I should 
have said that slicing was infinitely the worse of 
the two. I don’t know that I was born either, 
and as a boy, if 1 may say so, I was rather a 
good driver, but in the middle of my first year 
at Cambridge I was suddenly stricken with an 
appalling attack of slicing. Perhaps no very 
good medical advice was at hand; at least, no 
one could cure me and for several years I was 
subject to periodical attacks. I remember one 
bout in a gale of wind at Westward Ho!, but 
even now the memory of my ball being swept 
into inaccessible rushes is too painful. In any 
case, my personal history is not interesting; 
enough then that in time I overcame the disease, 
but never, I think, quite overcame the fear of 
it, so that I lacked something of confidence in 
hitting ever afterwards. 

Then it certainly seemed to me that to be 
a hooker was a blessing, and to be a slicer was 
a curse, and I am inclined to think that in those 
days of the gutty this was more or less true. 
The gutty was so light and could be such a 
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THE TERRIBLE CHOICE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


helpless plaything for wind that blew on one’s 
back; hability was utterly unlimited, The man 


who could hold the ball up into that wind 
seemed the most enviable of all mortals. To be 
sure, the hooker could also suffer from the 


opposite wind, but I decline to believe that his 
sufferings were so great. And then, of course, 
there was the question of length, Harold Hilton, 
who could do almost anything with the ball, 
deliberately cultivated a turn to the left to gain 
in distance of run, Moreover, there was some- 
thing manly about a hook, even if it was 
occasionally disastrous, and a gentle feebleness 
about a slice. I was ashamed of mine. 

To-day things have considerably changed 
and lam by no means sure that the slic er is not 
the more to be envied. When I say “'slicer,’’ I 
ought to define my terms and say one whose 
ball is inclined to turn if anything to the right, 
so that he can hold the ball up into a right- hand 
wind. I suppose the class that swings “from 
inside out’ is pre-eminently one of hookers. 
Such a master of the art as Henry Cotton no 
doubt ‘rides the whirlwind and directs the 
storm,” but | have seen others of the inside-out 
school who lack his mastery, so finding great 
difficulty in approaching the green in a right-to 
left wind, If American golfers have any weak- 
ness, as to which | am by no means certain, 
it is this. It is probably owing to the fact that 
they do not habitually play in such strong winds 
as we do, Even the great Bobby Jones, | think, 
preferred to play his shot to the green in a 
right-hand wind with a curl from the right. Of 
course, he could do it with great skill, as he 
could everything, but he was a little lacking in 
the shot right up to the green in that wind’s eye, 


Such, at least, is my possibly irreverent im- 
pression. 
* OK Ok 
On the whole, I fancy that the hooker, 


when he errs, does go into deeper and more 
disastrous trouble than the slicer. | have quoted 
before, but it gives me pleasure to quote again 
dear James Braid’s joyously malignant remark 
as Densmore Shute hit a wild hook at Walton 
Heath, “He'll want all his dynamiters there.” 
James himself, if ever he did make a crooked 
shot, inclined to hit it to the left, sometimes, 
though very rarely, into real dynamiter country, 
I remember a famous golfer, a contemporary 
of his, saying that, considering his great powers, 
Braid's record of five Championships and all the 
rest did not really do him justice, and this he 
attributed to that very occasional but expensive 
hook, What a wonderful compliment! 1 
am not saying that he was right or wrong, 
but it is an interesting opinion of one well worth 
listening to. 


THE SPREADING TREE = 


One owner would have his 


“NASTES differ. mer w ave his 
dwelling in the protecting shade of a giant 


tree; indeed, “‘reposed beneath the shadow 
of the British oak’ does suggest a pleasant 


sight. A wiser owner, though, being provident 
about his drain-pipes and his walls, would have 
the tree at a safe distance; he prefers for his 
dwelling the light and warmth that the tree 
would intercept, and he is willing to dispense 
with a picturesque setting. So it is that, where 
the tree belongs to one and the dwelling to 


another, contention is likely. This question 
comes: “‘A large beech tree grows just 
inside the boundary of my garden. ‘The 
previous owner built a bungalow on_ the 


did not sell to me) 
The bungalow 
the new owner 
over-shadowing 


adjoining field (which he 
in the shade of this tree. 
has now been sold, and 
wishes to lop the branches 
the bungalow. I know that I cannot prevent 
his lopping; but he insists that I should 
pay for the work, My contention is that, 
since he wishes to enjoy the extra light that 
the lopping will afford, he should pay. Am I 
right?” 

The answer to the question must be: ‘‘ No, 


you are wrong.” The law applicable is quite 
settled. The right to cut another man's tree, 
when the tree has strayed from its confines into 
alien land, is a relic of the self-help recognised, 
if not greatly approved, by our law. It lingers 
from the days when the Courts were less effec- 
tive in protecting property than now they are. 
The right to cut an intruding branch or root is 
explained in this way: “If my neighbour's 
tree encroaches on my ground, either by over- 
hanging boughs or by undermining roots, | may 
cut the boughs or the roots so far as they are on 
my side of the boundary, And this kind of 
encroachment is not a trespass that may ripen 
into a right in the course of time; it is a nuisance 
giving a cause of action on proof of damage.” 
That is to say, no length of time can confer 
upon the owner of a tree a right to use his 
neighbour's land for its growth. The tree, by 
insensible and slow degrees spreading from, its 
owner's land, is unlike an artificial building. If 
my neighbour erects a shed that projects over 
my land, he trespasses on my land. | may insist 
upon the removal of the projection; but, should 
I think the intrusion not worth bothering 
about, after 12 years my right to object has 
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By W. J. WESTON | 


Por a hooker to be able to turn himself int 

a member of the other school for a particule 
occasion is a splendour of skill that very, ver 
few could accomplish, When Harold Hiltoy 
came up to Prestwick for the Amateur Champion 

ship of 1911 he found the ground dry and burr 
and fast as lightning. He had been habituall): 
turning his drives from right to left for som 
years then and he found his tee shots just endiny 
in the left-hand rough, whereas Cecil Hutchison 
his opponent in the international match, whos: 
ball turned a little the other way, was safe on thy, 
fairway. He instantly set to work to recaptur 
his old method of driving with a slight turn t» 
the right. Length mattered little on that iror 
hard ground, but straightness was all-important 
He had not much time in which to make th» 
reform, but he did it and he won that champion | 


ship. He won another championship two year 
later, having reverted to the drive with his ever 
artistic turn of hook, ' 


* Ok * 


When on the subject of reforming hookers, — 
must not forget perhaps the greatest of them all 
Ben Hogan, He used to have a very occasionas 
hook and he thought that it had cost him very 
dearly. No doubt he was right in the highhy 
competitive company he frequented, when : 
single stroke might make all the difference 
Then, as he has told us, an inspiration came te 
him in the watches of the night and he coule 
hardly wait before dashing to the practice tee 
to try the remedy, It was a great success, bu} j 


what it was he told nobody for a long time), 
When he did disclose this “‘secret’’ it prove 


perhaps a little disappointing to those expecting’ 
some Higa shaking revelation, since it con) 
sisted, if | remember rightly, only in a slightly’ 
eaeeee opening of the face of the club. al 

Of course, such gross words as “hook”’ ang 
‘ ought really not to be used with regar@ 


‘slice’ 
to great men, I should rather have employee 
“draw” and ‘‘fade.”’ ‘‘Draw’’ was the word thath 


Hilton, | think, always used to describe his sc} 
beautifully controlled method of driving, wher 
he was beginning to find he wanted a little more’ 
length. But for ordinary people I think that the 
old, cruder words are best. As I have said before | 
nobody knows what a slice could be unless he 
played with a gutty ball and a wooden shaft. 
The modern ball bores through the wind and the, 
steel shaft does not leave the head behind as the: 
wooden one used to do, I believe fading is® 
to-day the art to be cultivated, but I cannot 
secretly help wishing | had been born a hooker. 
It is such a fine, virile vice. By the way, didn’t 
J. H. once ask: “What's the matter with the, 
middle of the course?”’ There is something to be) 
said for that, too, 


gone, My neighbour then owns a space over 
my land, 
The objection, long ago enunciated, to selfs 
he Ip as a remedy for wrongs still holds goody | 
“This many times occasions tumults and dis- 
orders.”” When there is ruthless cutting, 
recriminations are well-nigh unavoidable. The 
border has been crossed, the tree has ceased tol 
be a thing of beauty, the cutting is likely to do. 
it irre parable harm, It appears, too, that, if you 
do yourself abate the nuisance, you cannot 
bring action for damages. It is well, therefore, 
to require that the owner of the tree should 
keep it within bounds; and our modern law has! 
machinery constraining him to do so, A man > 
whose house is in jeopardy from possible 
encroachment need not bear a burden of per- , 
petual vigilance, for ever delving below or cut-— 
ting above to prevent damage. ; 
The case of McCombe v. Read, Q.B., 1955,] 
effectively illustrates all this. The plaintiff 
satisfied the Court that the roots of poplars) 
growing on the defendant's land had under- | 
mined the foundations of his house and had) 
withdrawn moisture from the clay so as to cause > 
a settlement, A surveyor and forestry expert) 


said that the subsidence was due to the abstrac- 
tion of water from the soil by the poplar roots; 
these spread very widely, and will grow under 
any barrier put in the soil. The plaintiff claimed 
damages, and these were awarded. He also 
asked that an injunction should forbid the 
defendant to continue the nuisance, and this, 
too, was granted. 

“ The remedy of injunction,’’said Mr. Justice 


CORR 
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Harman, “must be available if the nuisance 
is a continuing one, as it is here. It cannot be 
right to throw upon the plaintiff the burden of 
watching for future subterranean encroach- 
ment. The injunction will be to restrain the 
defendant from allowing the roots of any tree 
on his property so to encroach on the plaintiff's 
land as to cause a nuisance.’ This means, in 
effect, that the poplars must be extirpated, root 
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and branch. The cutting of overshadowing 
branches by our correspondent, or at his cost, is 
a less onerous task. 

Perhaps it is desirable to add that, when a 
man does cut another’s tree, the severed parts 
still belong to the owner of the tree. Those 
apples that swing over your garden from the 
neighbour’s tree, those runner-beans that have 
strayed over the fence are not yours. 


GROWING ON COAL 


IR,—At first sight coal dust would 

not appear to be a suitable medium 
for a tree to grow in, but the enclosed 
photograph shows the roots of a beech 
tree that had grown perfectly well 
in the coal-dust tip of an old colliery 
in South Wales. It was felled because 
of the construction of a forest road, 
the excavations for which provided an 
extensive view of the wide ramifica- 
tions of its root system, clear evidence 
that it found the coal dust an attrac- 
tive rooting medium. Incidentally I 
have stored dahlias successfully in coal 
dust for several winters.—T. R. PEACE, 
Woodlands, Tilford, Farnham, Surrey. 


CROWS CARRYING OFF 
GOLF BALLS 


S1r,—I was much interested to read 
your correspondent’s remarks about 
crows carrying off golf balls at 
Brockenhurst, Hampshire (February 
28). I have had the same experience 
in Ceylon and India, but not in this 
country. 

In Colombo, at the Royal Colombo 
Golf Club, at certain times of the year 
it was quite a common thing for crows 
to carry off a new golf ball after a good 
drive, but only at certain long holes, 
and disappear with the ball into the 
jungle. This became so bad that we 
used to have a fore-caddie to stand by 
a ball till the player got there for 
the next shot. 

I remember about 1936 the 
then captain one Sunday morning 
appeared on the course dressed as 
if to play golf but carrying a rifle 
in his golf bag, and immediately there 
was not a crow to be seen, though he 
continued to walk over the course for 
more than an hour. 

In India my home was a house 
adjoining the golf-course at Bangalore 
with a fairly high monkey tree growing 
in the middle of the lawn. It always 


seemed to have a crow’s nest near the 
top. One day my father decided to 
have this tree cut down, and when 
this was done we found over a dozen 
nearly new golf balls in the nest.— 
C. R. Rice, Rickling Cottage, Gerrards 
Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


A STONE CIDER-MILL AT MORDIFORD, 
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THE ROOTS OF A BEECH TREE THAT GREW IN THE COAL-DUST TIP OF AN OLD COLLIERY 


THE GAME OF THE JEW 


S1r,—The rules for the Game of the 
Jew, a table for which was illustrated 
in your issue of February 21, are as 
follows : 

1. It is played with a pair of dice, 
by any number of players. 2. Each 
player is provided with two dozen 
counters, which may be valued as 
they please for gambling purposes. 
3. The highest throw in a preliminary 
round determines the player who 
begins. 4. At the beginning of the 
game each player must put down 
seven counters on the Jew (there 
should be a 7 marked on his money 
bags). 5. Each player as he shakes 
the dice must put down the number 
of counters thrown in the appro- 
priatély numbered square, i.e. if he 
throws a 6 and 3 he must put 9 
counters in the square marked 9. 
But if there are already any counters 
on the square whose number is thrown 


(Right) 


IN SOUTH WALES 


See letter: Growing on Coal 


the player picks these up instead of 
placing his own down. 6. This does 
not apply to the number 7. When 
this is thrown seven counters must 
always be added to those on the Jew. 
But if 12 (double 6) is thrown, the 
player throwing it clears the board. 

Presumably the game continues 
either for a pre-determined period, or 
until all the players except one have 
exhausted their store of counters.— 
G. V. SPEAIGHT, 6, Maze-voad, Kew 
Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 


MAKING CIDER 


Str,—Recently a correspondent men- 
tioned cider-making at Mordiford, 
near Hereford, during the second 
World War, and you may like to re- 
produce the enclosed photographs 
which were taken there. The stone 
mill used for grinding the apples to 
pulp is in the 16th-century outbuild- 
ings belonging to the old house of the 


See letter: Making Cider 


owners of the estate. I also send one 
showing how the horse is harnessed in 
a strong cage to go round and round 
propelling the great stone wheel 
through the trough full of apples. In 
this neighbourhood almost every old 
cottage had its cider-house, sometimes 
quite as big as the house. I doubt if 
any of them are now used, as it is 
easier to send the apple crop to the 
cider-works in the towns. 

The other piece of machinery was 
the press in which the pulp is put into 
coarse fibre cloths and the press 
screwed down, as shown in my third 
photograph, taken at Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire. From this it is ladelled 
into hogsheads to ferment; one is seen 
standing at the door.—M.W., Hereford. 


FIGURES ON A CLOCK 
SIR——With reference? to. Mi oare: 
Bignell’s letter in Collectors’ Questions 
of January 24, I have an identical 
clock to his, except that the movement 
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WHO WAS THE LADY? 
StR, Some years ago Lreseued from a 
junk shop a ble portrait bust by 


Raim 
1792, 


we (born Faenza 


hich I 


(? “4 


pom va e 


AN ORANGE 


TREE 


a photograph. His works in 
Rome include the niche statues of 
Perugino and Columbus in the Palazzo 
Conservatori; and he carved the 
relief (The Quarrel) on the 
Ferrara of Camilla S&gredo 


eneLtose 


Raspe—widow ( of the author of 
The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
He had, in Rome, many English 


BUST OF 


AN UNKNOWN LADY 
BY RAIMONDO TRENTANOVE 


See letter: Who was the Lady 


Duchess of 
his Love 
subject ot 
English sitters? 


the 
bought 
Was the 
his 


patrons, including 
Devonshire, who 
Seated in 1821 
this bust one of 
And who was she? 
Raimondo 
family of sculptors 
Antonio (died 1812 at 
any reliefs in Rimini, 
elsewhere, Michele 


one of a 


His 


was gifted 
father 
Carrara) did 

Faenza and 


Trentanove (died 


n 
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in Rome 1925) lived in London and 
often exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Among his sitters was the Duchess 
of Newcastle. Gaetano Trentanove 
(1858-1937) was responsible for monu- 
ments all over America: Marquette 
and Daniel Webster in Washington; 
Kosciuszko’s memorial in Milwaukee 
the Oshkosh Leaders at Oshkosh; the 
Confederates’ War Memorial at Spring- 
field, Missouri, 

Did Raimondo also travel? Did 
he ever work in London, and there 
have as a sitter the young woman, full 
of character, of whom the bust is a 
portrait?—R. F. Jounson (Brig.), 
6, Manor Grove, Tonbridge. 


[So far as we know Raimondo 
Trentanove never came to England, 
although he had numerous patrons 
among the English people who 
wintered in Rome early in the 19th 
century. Among them was Lord 
Shrewsbury. There were several 


works by Trentanove included in the 
Alton Towers sale, and it is possible 
that this bust might represent a 
daughter or other relation of his.—ED. } 


THIS LITTLE PIG 


Srr,—One day while on the mainland 
of Johore, Malaya, I saw a lorry load 
of what to me was a complete puzzle 
and it was only when the Chinese 
lorry driver pulled up that I was able 
to get a closer look and realised that 
it was a load of pigs going to market. 


The animals appeared to be 
reasonably comfortable and _ had 
travelled many miles in these unusual 
bamboo baskets. I thought your 
readers might be interested in the 


2 


photograph.—BrE 
Coombes, Heath 


ifie ld, 

GLOSSY IBIS IN DORSET 
Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
glossy ibis which was shot in mistake 
for a cormorant in the water-meadows 
of the River Frome near Stratton, in 
Dorset, on December 6, 1956. Need- 
less to say, had its true identity been 
known it would not have been shot.— 
C. J. R. Porr, VIII K.RJI. Hussars, 
B.F.P.O. 18. 


THE PALAEOLOGUS 
FAMILY 


Str,—May I supplement the letter 
from Mr. Connell about the Palaeo- 
logus family in your issue of Febru- 
ary 7? There is no reason to suppose 
that Theodore Palaeologus was 
“received”’ by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in 1628, as stated by Lawrence 


TARD McNAMARA, 
Sussex. 


Archer. In fact he had been in 
England, on and off, since 1597. In 


that year, I regret to say, he was 
employed by the Republic of Lucca as 
a hired assassin to get rid of Salvetti, 
who had taken refuge in this country. 
Fortunately he was no more successful 
than Marcantonio Franceotti, who 
had passed on the job to him, and 
failed to win either ‘‘the usual reward”’ 
or the pension which the magistrate 
Francesco Andreotti thought of secur- 
ing for him, as he declares in a very 
guarded letter preserved in the 
archives at Florence, a copy of which 
is among the Skrine MSS. Nineteen 
years earlier, in 1578, while still a 
minor, Theodore had been exiled 
from Pesaro for taking part in another 
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attempted assassination, for which- 
one of his uncles was executed. 


In spite of the circumstantial 
details published by Rhodocanakis, 
the marriage to Eudoxia Comnena 
in 1593 appears to be a figment 
of “Prince’”’ Rhodocanakis’s fertile 
imagination (for an account of this 
impostor, see Otto Kurtz’s Fakes). But 
Theodore married the lady mentioned 
on his memorial brass at Cottingham, 
Yorkshire, in 1600. Either at the 
time or shortly afterwards he was in 
the service of the Earl of Lincoln, of 
whom it has been said that “his mis- 
demeanours succeeded one another 
with the rapidity of shots from a 
machine gun, and in the persons they 
wounded, they were well nigh as 
indiscriminate.’’ Palaeologus would 
appear to be just the sort of hench- 
man whom Lincoln would have 
valued. He seems to have remained in 
the Earl’s service at least till 1615, 


spending much of the time at Tatter- 
His children, 


shall Castle. with the 


A GLOSSY IBIS SHOT ON THE, 
RIVER FROME IN DORSET 
See letter: Glossy Ibis in Dorset 
exception of Ferdinand, were all bap- 
tised at Tattershall, including twe 
girls of whom no more is known and 
who may have died young, thoughi 
their burials are not recorded there. 

In 1628 Theodore was in Ply-' 
mouth, and from there he wrote the 
letter to the Duke of Buckingham 
which is preserved in the Recorcé 
Office. His meeting with the Duke 
was on the occasion of the latter’s last 
visit to Plymouth, probably in 1625 
In the letter he begs for a job in the 
King’s service and describes himself as 
one who has fought and shed _ his 
blood in warfare from his youth, as 
the late Prince of Orange and various 
other English and French nobles hac 
been pleased to testify. 

Possibly it was at the time of the 
meeting with Buckingham that Theo 
dore became acquainted with Sp 
Nicholas Lower, who about then o1 
shortly afterwards bought Clifton ir 
Landulph and began improvements t¢ 
the mansion. An initialled stone at 
Pentillie Castle, removed from Clifton 
bears the date 1628. It seems that he 
invited Palaeologus to go with his twc 
daughters to live at Clifton. 

Whether Theodore was a genuiné 
descendant of the Byzantine emperors 
may never be known. A document ip 
the Oliveriana Library at Pesaro sub- 
stantiates the pedigree on the brass fo1 
three generations back, but gives his 
great-great-grandfather as Leone, not! 
John. Only two sons, Andrew anc 
Manuel, are recorded for Thomas 
brother of the last emperor, and 
apart from the lack of evidence, the 
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Late in March rain and warmth set the trees blossoming. Poplars, for example, which flower 
before the leaves appear. On the BLACK ITALIAN POPLAR (1) the male catkins or “* Devil’s 
Fingers’ da) are scarlet, lengthening to orange-yellow. The LOMBARDY POPLAR (2) has 
similar catkins. These tall Lombardy Poplars came from Central Asia and Afghanistan, 
whereas the sturdier Black Italian is a cross between our Black Poplar and an American species. 
The GREY POPLAR (@), with smooth bark and hairy catkins Ga), may be a native. 

By the waterside, the ALDER @) bears reddish male catkins (4s) and female catkins (x) 
on one tree, still retaining last year’s female catkins or false cones (4c), which contained the 
fruits. 

The GOAT WILLOW (5) is golden with the male catkins or “‘ goslings ”? Ga) often used as 
palm on Palm Sunday. The female catkins (ss) grow on separate bushes. Catkins may now 
be opening on the yellow twigs of WEEPING WILLOW © and 6a), from China, the tree of willow- 


‘ °’ 


pattern plates. The WHITE WILLOW (7), common by rivers, has its catkins (7) rather later. Shell's series of monthly “NatuRE stuDIES: Fossils 
“) pan ns : 2 - 1 Insect 1 Reptiles’, which gave so many people pleasure 

The ALMOND (@ and 84) comes from Persian gardens. Orchard PLUMS @ and 9a) show a speckle lest pearois published inlbGuk form by Phoenix Bouse Lid, 
") ‘ ; 7 7 H Wr ~ " :. The Shell Guide “Flowers of the C tryside” 
of white, so does a humbler wild relation the BLACKTHORN or SLOE (10). Me ean Pa tee peel EM 


ayaitable at 7s. each. On sale at bookshops and bookstalls, 
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The Key to the Cour 


GOTHIC REVIVAL FONT AT 
BATH ABBEY, SOMERSET 


See letter: Font of the Gothic Revival 


number of generations is too many to 
fit into the time if one assumes Leone 
to be a son of John. If Theodore’s 
claim to imperial descent was justified, 
the most likely theory seems to be 
that Leone was an unrecorded illegiti- 
mate son of the last emperor’s brother 
Theodore, who married Cleopa Mala- 
testa, of Pesaro. What is certain is 
that a family calling themselves 
Palaeologus settled at Pesaro some 
time between 1474 and 1494 and were 
ennobled in 1537. 

As regards John, son of Theodore 
of Landulph, we know that he was 
baptised at Tattershall in July, 1611, 
and was in Barbados in 1644 and 
there, with his brother Ferdinand, wit- 
nessed a deed on June 26. This dis- 
poses of the suggestion, for which 
there is no evidence, that he fought at 
Naseby in 1645. Theodore junior was 
baptised at Tattershall on April 30, 
1609, and in 1631 was living at Tavi- 
stockand wasa witnessina suit brought 
by Sir Richard Grenville. His name 
occurs in an army list of 1640, when he 
was in the king’s army sent against the 
Scots, but a list of 1643 shows 
him in the army of the Earl of Essex 
and proves that on the outbreak of the 
Civil War he sided with the Parlia- 
ment, as might indeed be conjectured 
from his burial in Westminster Abbey 
near Lady St. John’s tomb. He had 
served in her husband’s regiment. 
Ferdinand in January, 1639, was a 
common soldier stationed at St. 


A TOMBSTONE TO A WAGONER 
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Michael’s Fort, near Plymouth, and 
receiving £12 a year.—J. H. ADAms, 
Landulph Rectory, Saltash, Cornwall, 


A DESERTED CANAL 
Str,—I send you a photograph of a 
picturesque and little-known part of 
the Black Country. It was taken from 
a boat in the Dudley Tunnel, built in 
the 1790s to provide a short cut be- 
tween the Birmingham Canal and the 
Severn, and replaced by the 
Netherton Tunnel farther south, which 
was the last canal tunnel to be built in 
this country, in 1858. 

At this point the Dudley Tunnel 
enters a roofless limestone cavern 
from which opens the now dry mouth 
of the Wren’s Nest tunnel, seen on the 
left. When fossil collecting was a 
popular hobby, Wren’s Nest specimens 
figured in every reputable collector's 
cabinet, some being so highly priced 
as to attract the attentions of the 
fossil forger—a parasite not un- 
known in archxology,—MARGARET 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Pres- 
ton Wynne, Herefordshire. 

FONT OF THE GOTHIC 
REVIVAL 

Str,—The wooden font shown in the 
accompanying photograph, formerly 
in use in Bath Abbey and recently 
repaired, appears to be of unusual 
design and of considerable interest. The 
font is four feet nine inches high* The 
finial shown in the photograph is 
modern and conjectural, as the orig- 
inal finial is missing. Presumably 
the font contained an inner bowl of 
metal, china, or earthenware. 

It would be much appreciated if 
you or any of your readers could give 
me any information about similar 
fonts known to them. Dates of fonts 
of this shape in material other than 
wood might help in dating the Bath 
specimen, 

The Central Council for the Care 
of Churches has supplied much valu- 
able information, but there appears 
to have been little written on the 
history of wooden fonts of this char- 
acter and period, which we under- 
stand are now rare,-JOHN Harton, 
Chairman, Bath Abbey Fabric Com- 
mittee, Blakeleys, Beechen Cliff, Bath. 

[This font is of the Gothic Re- 
vival period, and will date from about 
1760, Stems of similar design are found 
in contemporary candlesticks,—ED, | 


HORSES DEPICTED ON 
TOMBSTONES 
Sir,—In my experience horses are not 
often depicted on tombstones. The 
only examples I have come across are, 
not surprisingly, both in Suffolk, where 
the horse reigned supreme for cen- 

turies, 

The first, at Palgrave, commem- 
orates John Catchpole, wagoner, and 
is dated 1787. His six-horse team 
must have been needed to deal with the 
badness of the roads rather than the 
weight of the load. Unskilful repainting 
results in a somewhat — spectral 


appearance, Below is an unassuming 
verse inscription: 
My horses have done running 
My wagon is decay'd 
And now in the dust my body is 
laid. 
My whip is worn out and my work 
it is done 
And now I'm brought here to my 
last home. 


THE MOUTH OF 


WREN’S NEST 


ee 


occupying a panel above the fireplace — 


of the dining-room of the castle. The 
Baron is said to be a fair, flaxen- 
haired, pleasant-looking gentleman, 
with a mild, composed countenance, 
wearing a suit of blue and gold. 
Mention is also made of other Hilton 
portraits, but no details are given. 
The Sunderland Antiquarian Society 
is to publish a volume containing 


TUNNEL, NEAR DUDLEY, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letler: A Deserted Canal 


The second, at Kesgrave, dated 
1851, is a table-tomb to John Chilcot, 
a horse-dealer, and presumably shows 
him making a sale. In view of the 
traditional shady associations of horse- 
coping this seems an incongruous sub- 
ject for a churchyard memorial, 
though on this occasion at least he is 
offering a pretty good animal.—E. E. 
KirBy, 80, Barton-voad, Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


History in Rhyme.—During the 
1880s (or so) a school book was in 
existence named A Child’s History of 
England in Rhyme, It began: 

We know but little of ancient 

Britain 
Because there's only little written. 
In’55 came Julius Caesar 


Whom Britons found a_ terrible 
teaser. ... 
I should be grateful if any of your 


readers could tell me the rest, or 
even some, of the ensuing verses.— 
U. Brown, Four Winds, Thornhill, 
Wigan, Lancashire. 

Hilton Family Portraits.-In his 
History of Durham, while dealing with 
Hylton Castle, Sunderland, Surtees 
mentions a portrait of the last 


Baron of Hilton (John Hilton), who 
September 


died on 15, 1746, as 


7. Oe 


AT PALGRAVE AND (right) TO A HORSE-GOPER AT KESGRAVE, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Horses Depicted on Tombstones 
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an article on Hylton Castle by 
Theordore Nicholson, and I should be 
grateful if any of your readers could 
help by informing me where any of 
the portraits (particularly that of the 
last Baron) may be seen.-H UMPHREY 


Simpson, Hon. Sec., Sunderland 
Antiquarian Society, 5, Heatherlea- 
gardens, Sunderland, ? 
Hiding-places at Harvington.— 


With reference to the letter from Lady 
Lorna Howard in Counrry Lire 
of February 21, the stair hide at Har- 
vington Hall, Worcestershire, was not | 
removed when the staircase was taken 
to Coughton Court in 1910, The hide 
is entered from a_ flight of five 
steps connecting the top landing of the 
great stair and the second floor corri- 
dor. When the great stair was re- 
moved this short flight was left in posi- 
tion, and the hide still exists beneath 
it.—M. W. HonGerrs and C, R. Cnap 
COUSSMAKER, W orcester College, 
Oxford. 

Post Mill with a Tree Base.— 
There has been a discussion in a Sussex 
newspaper about the myth of High 
Salvington Mill, near Worthing, being 
built on the butt of a large oak tree. 
Can any of your readers substantiate 
such a foundation anywhere in 
Britain?—G, N, SLtYFIELbD, 47, North- 
parade, Horsham, Sussex. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


SECOND 


HE tournament season is a chapter of lost 

week-ends for our bridge widows, so they 

make the most of the one day in the year 
when they come into their own. 

In that unique event known as the London 
Flitch husbands and wives face each other on 
terms of uneasy equality. “I’m going to play 
my Own game whether you lke it or not,”’ says 
my wife on the great day, and I prepare to act 
as a stooge and to accept full blame for any odd 
disaster. At least I can look forward to an 
interesting experience. 

This year we qualified for the final in a 
local heat over 20 boards with a match points 
top of 16. My wife does not believe in half 
measures. On 13 of the hands we scored either 
16 or 15; on the remaining seven our tally was 
2, 1, 1, 0, 0, 0, 0. When I was South on the 
deal below, my wife adroitly covered up a bad 
lapse on my part. 


@72 
Y 10843 
OeEGO!S 675) 2 
& O 
@653 N &AJ 109 
PISO MNS 3 OTG 2 
} 107 Witeeol S Ay 9 
&l72 S &K54 
@KO84 
QA 
© 43 
&A109863 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
1 Club No bid 1 Diamond No bid 
1 Spade No bid 2 Diamonds No bid 
No bid 2 Hearts No bid No bid 
3 Clubs No bid 3 Spades (!) Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


Prospects were poor in more ways than one, 
for I should have bid Three Diamonds, not 
Three Clubs, on the fourth round. The play, 
however, took an agreeably straightforward 
course, as follows: 

Trick 1, King of Hearts to Ace; 2, Diamond 
to Queen and Ace; 3, Heart return ruffed by 
South; 4, Ace of Clubs; 5, Club ruff in dummy; 
6, Heart ruff by South; 7, Club ruff in dummy; 
8, Heart ruffed by South with Queen of trumps, 
East throwing Nine of Diamonds; 9, Diamond 
to King; 10, Diamond led from dummy, enabling 
South to make the lone King of Spades and the 
_ contract. 
| If you find this hard to follow, it means that 

South made all four of his trumps plus two ruffs 
in dummy, two Aces and a Diamond trick. 
| “I thought my ruffing values would come in 
- useful,’ remarked North. As for our opponents, 
it was West (the husband) who was blamed, if 
you please, for not leading a trump. We sat 
North and South at another table when the 
| following hand came up: 


@098643 
© AK 10 
} 2 
865 
Kop7e @AS 
$ 7 4 N 998643 
OA965 Wek! S84 
& K J 10 S &0943 
& 10 
9932 
&KQJ1073 
bA7?2 
Dealer, North. Both sides vulnerable. 
South West North East 
No bid No bid 
1 Diamond 1No-Tromp 2 Spades No bid 
3 Diamonds No bid / No bid 3 Hearts 
No bid 3 No-Trumps No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


On this deal my wife stepped right out of 
character. She did not open the bidding; she 
was content with a modest Two Spades at her 
next turn; she passed my bid of Three Dia- 
monds; she did not double Three No-Trumps; 
and she led my suit. West, on the other hand, 
was definitely ‘‘playing her own game; she 
lmew a good hand when she saw one. 

After taking her Ace of Diamonds West led 
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a Spade to dummy’s Ace, treating North’s call 
with contempt, and looked hurt when South 
showed out at the next trick. She then tackled 
Clubs, but the defence took the rest for a 
penalty of 1700. 

Came the final, and I was soon in dire 
trouble for breaking an elementary bidding rule. 
As North, dealer and vulnerable, I held: 
@KO752 YOO63 OKQO1092 &... 

Against silent opposition we started with 
One Spade—Three Clubs; Three Diamonds— 
Four Diamonds. As my only first-round control 
was in partner’s suit, the best I could do was a 
simple Five Diamonds. After much thought my 
wife emerged with what I took to be a genuine 


master bid of Five Spades, probably based on 
something like this: 
@AI06 YJIYX OAITS3 HAKOS 


Notwithstanding North’s failure to make 
a cue bid in Hearts, South must clearly make a 
further effort on such a hand. Five Spades 
compels North to bid a slam if he has the King 
of Hearts or a singleton; if he is unable to do so, 
atleast maximum match points will be earned by 
playing for eleven tricks in the major. Asit was, 
I passed over Five Spades with a complacency 
that was shattered by an explosion from my 
partner and a glimpse at her hand. Full deal: 


@J 10643 : a8 

OJ74 N OK9852 
643 

Se oeee noe 


S 

@A9 

© A 10 
A875 


Or 
&AKOS83 
Five Spades was just made, with Seven 
Diamonds ice-cold, and of course I hadn't a leg 
to stand on. Once she had cleverly fixed the 
suit with her bid of Four Diamonds, said my 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


wife, how could I possibly pass over a cue bid 
in Spades? 

We were by no means the only ménage to 
come to grief on this deal. After One Spade had 
been opened by North at another table, the lady 
sitting South was determined not to miss a game 
and duly bought the contract with a daring bid 
of Three No-Trumps. 

Other South players preferred Seven No- 
Trumps, but squeeze play is sometimes not the 
bridge-widow’s strong point. (The husbands sit 
North or East in this contest.) Suppose the lead 
is the Knave of Diamonds. After five rounds of 
the suit, the Ace of Spades and the three top 
Clubs, Dummy and West are both reduced to 
three Spades and a Heart; when the King and 
Queen of Spades are played off, East has to 
bare the King of Hearts or discard his master 
Club. In practice South relied on a Spade 
break. 

Two pairs were doubled in Six Spades for 
one down; in each case, after One Spade—Three 
Clubs, North rebid his Spades because he was 
“too weak to change the suit,’ so the fit in 
Diamonds never came to light. 

At one table South played in Six No- 
Trumps doubled and redoubled, revoked in her 
excitement, and went two down. At another 
the contract was Six No-Trumps doubled (don’t 
ask me to account for these doubles), and West 
led a low Spade to South’s Nine; instead of 
spreading her hand after one round of Diamonds 
and claiming an overtrick, the declarer reeled 
off the Diamond suit before releasing her Ace of 
Spades—one down. It’s just as well, perhaps, 
that the London Flitch comes only once a year. 

For the record, during the second session 
we rose from thirteenth place to sixth, and a 
grand-stand finish in the third session brought 
us to the front. My wife decided many years ago 
that duplicate was not her game, but she now 
maintains that she must be better than all the 
Dormice and other international stars. I can 
see more trouble ahead. 


CROSSWORD No. 


“Crossword No. 1413, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957. 
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(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1412. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of February 28, will be announced next week. 


9, Potteries; 


ACROSS.—1, Low Countries; 8, Elder; 
11, Overshadow; 12, Moon; 14, Despot; 15, Campbell; 
Taciturn; 19, Snatch; 22, Iona; 23, Completion; 25, Great hall; 


26, Rogue; 27, Globe-trotter. 
worth; 3, Orphan; 4, National; 5, Roes; 6, Epitome; 
string: 10, Single- handed; ity ‘Open secret; 
18, Congeal; 20,” Trigger; 21, Apollo; 24, Stub. 


1413, 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the x 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 6. 
Covent 2h 
not later than the first post on the morning of 


nenenee 26. 


DOWN.—1, Ladders; 2, Words- 
7, Second 
16, Argonaut; 


ACROSS 

Go one better than the skill of the 
gardener? (10) 

As it turns back in the wine list (4). 

Short distance back in bell-ringers’ 


great 


varieties 


(10) 
10. ‘‘And passing - with forty pounds a 
year’’—Goldsmith (4) 


12. My lobs are so confused (6) 
13. It takes a weapon to clear the place (5) 
16. Self-confessed robinicide (7) 
18. Admit us to the arena (7) 
19. Country musician (7) 
21. Charles X subject to discipline (7) 
22. What was made of the paragraph I sent? (5) 
23. Stranger, have a glass! (6) 
27. A gurt big basket. from Sussex (4) 
28. Just the instrument for writing 
articles (10) 
29. Vote for the monkey to put him on top (4) 
30. “I’ve got you under my skin,’’ one might say 
of this kind of thing (10) 
DOWN 
1. Two little companies without their head (4) 
ising ground” 
Milton (4) 


fashion 


3. Hector on the hockey field (5) 

4. Prolonged obeisance of the toxophilite? (4, 3) 

5. It helps Dorothy Perkins to rise in the world 
(7) 

. They suggest how to get blood out‘of a stone 

(10) 


26 7 


8. One’s Munich disguise (10) 

Spanish version of ‘‘Annie get your gun’’? (6) 

14. One got the biggest in the world for a song (10) 

15. Dancing impudence for relish (5, 5) 

17. No complaint if they’re browned off (6) 

20. The romantic Miss Vernon (7) 

21. The Scot turns up unfit but it comes to nothing 

in Shakespeare (7) 

24. A lot of water sounds keen (5) 

25. It’s among the charms of women, but beware! 
(4) 

Smart, but the little bird just doesn’t know (4) 

Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 

States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1411 is 
17, Miss M. Dunell, 
Agneta Cottage, 
Chalford Hill, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


The chair 


luxurious, button-back 


scaled down to suit a small 


drawing-room or bedroom, 


Here in flowered French 


brocade £31.15.0 


Not shown: matching settee 


4’ 4” £48.15.0 
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The curtain fabric 
flower-splashed heavy 
cotton satin to put spring 
at any drawing-room 

or bedroom window. 

Soft pinks, blues and 
green on ivory ground. 
48” wide 30/9 yard 


PURNISHINGS?: 
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HARVEY NICHOLS & GO LTD 


SECOND FLOOR 


OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE AND BOURNEMOUTH 


fine 


present 


The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just a 
barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 
The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason, the famous precision instrument 
makers whose range of 20 different 
‘Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
display now at your jewellers or opticians, 


In case of difficulty, write to 


SHORT & MASON 


Aneroid Works, Hale End Road, 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 


...a world of pleasure 
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By Appointment MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 


‘Vo Hor Majesty 
Queen Blizabeth IT 
Sootoh Whisky Distillers 
Wim. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD + QUALITY STREET + LEITH 


36/- bottle - 18/9 half-bottle - 9/9 quarter-bottle + 3/9 miniature 


» London Office ; 63 PALL MALL, S.W 1 


George Porteous Naylor 
(1769 - 1861) 


Information Needed 


Vickers Limited seek inform- 
ation which will enable them to 
trace this piece of sculpture, or 
a portrait of George Porteous 
Naylor, founder of a Sheffield 
steel company. 

Anyone who can help is re- 
quested to write to:— 


The Secretary 
VICKERS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE 
BROADWAY LONDON SWI 
TGA V2 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


GouUNTRY  LipE——-MARGH) 7; 


A WISH FRUSTRATED 


J sevens by some newspaper 
reports, the recent by-election at 
North Lewisham was _ fought 
largely on the question of rents. How- 
ever, a letter from a Kentish reader 
suggests that some people are less con- 
cerned with this aspect of housing than 
they are with rates and the cost of 
improvements and conversions. 

“T have no direct interest either 
as tenant or landlord in the new Rent 
Bill,” says the writer, ‘““but I have 
considerable sympathy for those 
middle-class pensioners living in urban 
areas likely to be affected by it, and 
draw your attention to a case in point 
which might be solved were it not for 
other legislation which seems to me to 
be senseless.” 


SHARING A HOUSE 


HE case is that of a woman who is 

due to retire on a small pension in 
a year or two’s time at the age of 66. 
She is described as being in moderate 
health, which would improve given 
rest and peace of mind on the financial 
score, fond of country life, but unable 
to undertake the responsibilities of a 
cottage even if she had the capital to 
buy one. 

“We hope,”’ the writer goes on to 
say, ‘to sell this very small house and 
move to another district. It would 
suit her and us excellently if we could 
find a private house too large by three 
or four rooms for our needs and if 
these rooms could be adapted as a 
self-contained flat with modern con- 
veniences for her. We could be freer to 
go away, knowing that the house was 
occupied by a responsible person, we 
could keep a friendly eye on her as 
regards health, and it might even be 
possible, on the score of economy and 
to save her strength, to have one meal 
per day in common. We would not 
ask a rent higher than she could pay, 
and, while it would not be a service 
tenancy, it would embody some of 
these advantages for both parties.” 


SNAGS OF CONVERSION 


O far, so good. But now come the 
snags, the first of these being the 
conversion of the house, which, in the 
writer’s view ought to be financed in 
such a way that it would not be neces- 
sary to charge an economic rent, 
“which this lady, and many like her, 
would not be able to pay unaided.” 
A second is that whatever rent was 
paid ‘‘ would increase our expenditure 
enormously, because juggling with 
Schedule A and income-tax on un- 
earned income does cost time and 
money—whether you pay someone to 
do this or do it yourself.’’ And, third, 
there are the increased rates that 
would be levied as a result of the con- 
version which “would put the whole 
matter out of bounds.”’ 
The writer ends by asking for 
my views and suggestions. 


GRANTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


IEWS are one thing, suggestions 

are another, and since sugges- 
tions are generally more helpful, it is, 
perhaps, better to concentrate on them 
first. So far as the cost of converting a 
house is concerned, the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, makes 
provision for improvements and con- 
versions of the type referred to, the 
grants allowed being up to half the 
cost of the work or £400 per dwelling 
(whichever is the less). Moreover, 
owners are not expected to wait for 
the money, for they/are entitled to 
receive payment by instalments while 
the work is in progress. But the grants 
do not take rents into account, these 
being left to the discretion of the 
owner. 

So far as the other two snags 
mentioned by the reader are con- 
cerned, I can offer no helpful sug- 
gestions. The time and/or money 
that people spend on completing 
taxation returns are, unfortunately, 


their own responsibilities, and it is a 
fact that improvements to a property 
do result in a demand for higher rates, 
since it is an established principle that 
rates are based on letting values. 


SALES OF CHATTELS 
N Country Lire of January 31 I 
quoted Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley as saying that, having con- 
ducted a number of sales of chattels on 
owners’ premises in 1956, they had 
formed the considered opinion that the 
prices realised were considerably higher 
than would have been obtained had the 
same goods been offered in a public 
auction room, and that it was a fallacy 
to think that if you wanted to furnish 
a house or to buy things for the home 
it was cheaper to attend an auction in 
the country than one held in a London 
sale-room. The reasons for this state of 
affairs, they added, were that dealers 
would travel anywhere for choice 
pieces and would pay as much at 
country sales as they would pay in 
London, if not more, that private buy- 
ers who would not dream of going to a 
public sale-room would attend any 
auction in a private house and _ that 
the two classes combined to produce 
spirited competition. 

This appraisal of market con- 
ditions does not apply, I gather, in 
the experience of a well-known firm of 
London art dealers to objects of collec- 
tors’ interest or international standard. 
In their opinion dealers would not in- 
volve themselves in the trouble and 
expense of going to country sales far 
away from London unless they dis- 
covered that they could obtain the 
objects they sought to buy for consid- 
erably less than they would have to 
pay in London. Objects of collectors’ 
interest or of international standard 
cannot, they consider, have a_ fair 
viewing by private collectors, foreign 
buyers and dealers unless they are 
sold in a great art centre like London. 
They agree that if a house is well- 
known and easily accessible, and 
other factors are propitious, there are 
classes of goods that will probably 
sell better on owners’ premises than in 
London, but stress that it needs a fine 
judgement and a knowledge of both 
country and London sales before a 
decision can be made on what to offer 
in London and what in the country. 


NORFOLK ESTATE SOLD 
N important agricultural property 
in Norfolk changed hands the 
other day with the sale, by private 
treaty, of the Langley Park estate, 
which covers 3,932 acres a little to the 
south-east of Norwich. The estate, 
which was offered by Messrs. Petre and 
and Alfred Savill and Sons on behalf 
of Mr. Jocelyn Beauchamp, includes 
an 18th-century house, let to a school, 
17 farms, about 100 cottages and 320 
acres of woodland. It has a gross 
income of nearly £9,000 a year. 

A short time ago it was announced 
that Sir Winston Churchill was to sell 
two farms at Chartwell, his home in 
Kent, and these are offered with 
vacant possession at Michaelmas by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs. E. Watson and Sons. They 
are Chartwell Farm, 170 acres, and 
Bardogs Farm, 110 acres. 


SALMON FISHING FOR SALE 


Om of the outstanding features of 
last year’s property market was 
the demand for good salmon fishing, 
and considerable interest is likely to be 
taken in the offer by the Earl of Home 
and the Douglas and Angus Estates 
Company of North Wark, a beat on 
the River Tweed that is incorporated 
in the Hirsel estate, Coldstream, 
Berwickshire, for it is one of the best- 
known stretches of the river. Eight 
pools are included in the beat, which 
affords about two miles of fishing. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
the agents. PROCURATOR. 


The name of the month derives from Mars, the Roman god of war. 
The Saxons, more prosaically, called it Rough Month (Hreth Monath), 
which seems to indicate that the climate haswt changed 
as much as one might think. 


Because in March the hare sheds a few inhibitions, is 
it altogether fair to label him ‘mad’: Others welcome 
the spring with equal abandon, yet incur no similar 
slur. Even homo sapiens is not entirely blameless. Go 
down among the boat-race crowds at Putney ; drop 
in to your local Cup Tie; or watch the man next 
door laying up for himself lumbago in the garden— 
what, one wonders, would the hare think of all these 
goings-on? But let us not forget, as we mark the 
coming of Spring, that the season is notably one for 
planning, for looking ahead. And, if your own plans 
concern the future welfare of your dependants, the 


most profitable way for you to celebrate the Spring is 


to take counsel now with the... 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Head Office: 6 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C,2 
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Ask any 
farmer... 


Ask him which vehicle takes the pigs to market . . . hauls cattle fodder to 


the 20-acre . . . ferries farm hands and fencing material to the scene of the By Appointment 
= to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
Manufacturers of Land Rovers. 


black bull’s last display of temper. ‘The Land-Rover’, he’ll tell The Rover Co. Lid, 


you. ‘She does everything you ask 


It’s the 4-WHEEL DRIVE that does it! 


her... any job... anywhere... ‘If you want maximum adhesion under bad conditions, two driving wheels 


sy enter are not enough’, says the Farmers’ Weekly. ‘Four-wheel drive is the 
any weather . a 4 
; answer’, With its robust 52 b.h.p. engine, 8 speeds forward and 2 reverse, 


the 4-wheel drive Land-Rover combines tank-toughness with taxi- 
manoeuvrability. It offers a range of services on the land and in industry 


that no other vehicle can equal. 


The world’s most versatile vehicle 


MADB BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED SOLIHULL: WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: oD 
cvs-17; 
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A GOOD HAY SEASON? 


a drought in June, the shepherd 

tells me, The first and last days 
in this month have a new moon, so i 
the old saying holds good we shall get 
a good hay season, There is plenty of 
moisture in the ground after a real 
“filledyke” February and T shall not 
worry if we have no more rain for a 
month. March is the busy 
month when we get the mght condi 
tions, and the barley and oats should 
be going into the ground now, My 
agricultural merchant tells me that 
his customers have responded well to 
the advice to order fertilisers and seeds 
early, and he has been able to arrange 
lorry deliveries quite economically 
and get through with the petrol ration 
allowed so far, But T have heard com 
plaints from agricultural contractors 
that the petroleum officer has been 
hard to convince that the next few 
weeks will be extra busy and that the 
vans that run about the distriet taking 
the tractor drivers and their gear from 
one farm to another must have a bigger 
allocation if everyone is to be satished, 
Fortunately the ploughing is all done 
and I notice that several fields of old 
pasture have been turned over for 
cropping, More farmers of the old 
school are realising that one or two 
corn crops and then reeseeding with 
improved strains of grasses and clovers 
will raise the farm output and be 
profitable, 


shy new moons in Mareh bring 


sowing 


Dogs at Lambing Time 


DOG running after a flock of 

sheep at lambing time can do 
serious damage, and it is timely to 
remind dog-owners to keep their dogs 
under control whenever they go out 
in the next few weeks, The N,F.U, 
tells them “If your pet is found with 
a flock of sheep that have been 
savaged by another dog he may be 
wrongly blamed. So do not risk it; 
keep him under control.’ The Dogs 
(Protection of Livestock) Aet provides 
for penalties up to £10 for a first 
offence and up to £50 for each sub 
sequent offence by the same dog if 
found attacking livestock or chasing 
livestock in such & way as may 
reasonably be expected to cause injury 
or suffering to them 


Farmers’ Share Out 


HERE are more than 250 farmers’ 

trading societies of all kinds trad 
ing in England now, The farmer 
membership exceeds 200,000, some 
farmers belonging to several societies, 
and the annual turnover last year was 
£108,000,000, The total bonus and 
interest return to farmers was 
£1,700,000, This is good going, I see 
that the United Kingdom Co-operative 
Wool Federation claims that farmers’ 
societies which collect, grade and pack 
wool for delivery to the wool board's 
auctions increased their business last 
year, handling 15 per cent, of the total 
wool clip, [am surprised that the pro 
portion is not higher, The Wool 
Marketing Board does not do a com 
plete job, leaving the established wool 
merchants to carry on with the trade 
from the farm, but every farmer now 
1a8 freedom of choice of merchant and 
{ a co-operative society can give As 
ood service and return a bonus to the 
armers who use it this seems good 
business for the members, 


Wool Output 


{9 is good to see wool prices keeping 
A firm with a strong demand, despite 
am increase of 4 per cent, in world 
Wool production recorded by PAO, 
Australian wool production is expected 
to be about 1,500 million Ib., which is 
100 million Ib. above last year, This 
ierease is no doubt due in part to the 
shearers’ strike, which meant that 
there was 15 months’ wool on the 
dacks of some sheep before they were 
shorn, There may consequently be a 


lighter clip in Queensland and New 
South Wales next time, 


Silage 


J Be keep up with recent develop- 
ments in silageemaking the Ministry 
of Agriculture has brought out a new 
bulletin, S#lage (Stationery Othice, 3s), 
whieh ean be studied profitably by all 
who now rely on this method of pre 
serving grass for winter keep, Of baled 
silage it is the Ministry’s opinion that 
for a farmer who has a pick-up baler 
the method may be well worth a trial, 
but it is not likely to appeal to farmers 
Who have already devised suitable, 
effective, mechanised silage-handling 
systems, The chief disadvantages of 
the system are the handling of the 
heavy bales and the cost of string 
Che chief advantage is that the silage 
can be more readily handled when it 
comes to feeding time, The twine does 
not rot and bales that go into the silo 
Weighing GOlb, weigh about 40 Ib 
when taken out, But “it would be 
inadvisable at this stage for a farmer 
who has no pick-up baler to allow 
silage-making to influence unduly his 
decision on whether or not to buy 
one.’ This is wonderfully cautious 
advice 


Seeurity of Tenure 
4 Py opinion grows that the tenure 
of farms has become too secure in 
the past nine years and that some re 
vision of the Agriculture Act is needed 
to restore more individual responsi 
bility to the relations between land 
lord and tenant, [tought to be possible 
for the owner of a tarm who is not 
happy about the way in which it is 
being worked to terminate the farm 
er’s tenaney, with due compensation 
for disturbance, The safeguard of the 
tenant farmer’s right to remain could 
be the Agricultural Land Tribunals 
which have usually proved competent 
to decide the straight question whether 
or not the holding is farmed well 
enough to deny the landlord’s desire 
to make a change, The stagnation in 
farm tenancies, prolonging the occupa 
tion of men who are really past their 
day as active farmers, cannot be good 
for British agrieulture, and it is trus 
trating to those landlords—and hap 
pily there are some—who take a close 
interest in the way the land they own 
is farmed, 


Poultry Breeding 
1 Bsa is no one certain road to 
success in the selection of poultry 
stock which will in the hands of com 
mereial farmers produce the maximum 
yield of good-sized eggs at economical 
lhe breeders on whom farmers 
rely for dayeold chicks have their 
own methods of selection and testing 
They are always learning by 
the experience of others and the 
experimental work at government 
stations here and abroad, In Poultry 
Breeding Management (Crosby Lock 
wood, 15s.) J, Amsden and K, W, 
Brandon write in practical terms for 
those who are starting poultry breed 
ing on their own account, lhe 
breeder who is already established 
will be interested particularly in the 
ideas and theories of research workers 
in the United States 
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Faulty Eggs 
Pi Nesolets 4 per cent, of the eggs sent 

to packing stations are faulted 
and paid for as seconds’ at a much 
reduced price, | thought my propor 
tion was too high, but in fact it is 
rather below the average, Last week, 
so the manager of the packing station 
informs me, candling showed 23 dented 
eges, 43 eggs with hair cracks, eight 
with running air cella, two with meat 
spots and two blood eggs—that is six 
dozen and six eggs out of the total 
210 dozen eggs 
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The six-five 
on the right lines! 


Always switching from one tobacco to another. . . 
until a friend of mine on the six-five offered me a fill of 
Four Square. That was the end of a long, long trail. 
Still, I don’t count the years of experiment wasted... 
makes me appreciate Four Square all the more. Pure 
leaf. . . naturally matured . . . no artificial flavouring. 


That’s the recipe and it suits me fine. 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


RED #5 Original Matured Virginia 4/103 oz. 


BLUE &5 Original Mixture 4/105 oz. 
YELLOW £8 Cut Cake 4/64 oz. 
GREEN && Mixture 4/63 oz. 


Vacuum packed 
tobacco in 
| and 2 oz. tins 


Also PURPLE $8 Curlies 4/64 oz. 
BROWN 8&5 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz. 


Alan M<‘Afce 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER S$T., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK I771 


Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, with 
crepe rubber soles. Available 
for immediate use in good 


average sizes and widths. 


Price £7.15.0 per pair 


Rovery attention given to enquiries by post 
from home or overseas. 
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Moorcott’s impeccably 

tailored stroller in 
/pure Wool Scottish 

| Tweed—the completely 
perfect coat for town 
or luxurious travel, 
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NEW BOOKS 
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BLACK CATS AND 
BROOMSTICKS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N his book called Frauds, reviewed 
I here last week, Mr. Richard 
Aldington speaks of that interest- 

ing point, the psychology of the dupes. 
It is remarkable over what an enor- 
mous range of human conduct this 
applies, if one interprets the word 
“dupes”’ not with a sneer but with an 
understanding of the human will and 
wish to believe. The will and wish are 
not necessarily discreditable. They 
have been of value to those who sought 
good as well as to those who sought 
evil for whatever reason—for its own 
sake, for profit or for fame. And often 
enough the disposition of the deceiver 
is as difficult to fathom as that of the 
deceived, for it may be that his 


Trades Union Council, was never well 
defined in this country, as it was on the 
Continent; nor were we over-excited 
about the doings of witches until the 
latter half of the 16th century, for “the 
Inquisition had never gained a foot- 
hold and heresy trials were compara- 
tively rare.’’ She says, too: “Contem- 
porary records show that even at the 
height of the alarms acquittals were 
by no means uncommon, and local 
magistrates often showed genuine re- 
luctance to move in particular cases. 
Mr. L’Estrange Ewen has estimated 
that the total number of English 
witches executed between 1542 and 
1735’”’—when prosecution for sorcery 
ended—‘“was not more than one 


A MIRROR OF WITCHCRAFT. By Christina Hole 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE LUSITANIA. By A. A. Hoehling 
and Mary Hoehling 
(Longmans, 16s.) 


FROM RENOIR TO PICASSO. 


By Michel Georges- Michel, 


translated by Dorothy and Randolph Weaver 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 
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fault merely is that he is ready, in 
order to do a great right, to do a little 
wrong. Ends and means become con- 
fused, and the whole character of the 
man founders in contradiction. 


ANTIQUITY OF WITCHCRAFT 


It is important to bear such con- 
siderations in mind where witchcraft 
is concerned, as we may see from 
Christina Hole’s A Mirror of Witchcraft 
(Chatto and Windus, 21s.). The last 
flickering fires of witchcraft are with 
us still. Odd things are still reported 
in the newspapers, especially from the 
remoter provinces where something 
still lingers of both the faith and the 
credulity that have been alike smoth- 
ered in more sophisticated regions. 
And this survival is natural enough 
when we consider the immense 
antiquity of witchcraft, reaching back 
into the twilight of millennia that 
make Christianity seem a new-fangled 
thing. Walter de la Mare put it well: 

Very old ave we men; 

Our dreams ave tales 

Told in dim Eden. 

Miss Hole gave us some years ago, 
in Witchcraft in England, the general 
outline of the matter, and in her 
present Miyvoy she has had the good 
idea of reflecting the moments as they 
were in their passing. She has com- 
posed her book in a series of chapters, 
each dealing with one aspect of the 
matter—Coven and Sabbat, Signs of 
Guilt, Confession and Evidence, and 
so forth. Each chapter jis prefaced with 
a general summary,/and then the 
moment is left to speak for itself. The 
words of the witches and of their 
hunters, the evidence given in courts 
of law, the opinions of men and women 
of the time, reports from newspapers: 
all these are called in aid to make the 
image in the mirror true. 

Miss Hole says that the organisa- 
tion of witchcraft, with the coven of 
thirteen members as, so to speak, its 
local branch, and the Sabbat as the 


thousand and probably less.’’ This 
works out at about five a year. The 
figure is not easy to accept if contem- 
porary records do not exaggerate. We 
have this: ‘We have likewise multi- 
tudes of witches among us, for in Essex 
and Suffolk there were above 200 
indicted within these two years, and 
above one half of them executed,’’ and 
a witch-finder, who was_ himself 
executed, “confessed he had been the 
death of above 220 women.’”’ Here are 
320 deaths reported within a_ brief 
space, so that the rest of the 193 years 
that L’Estrange Ewen deals with must 
have, seen remarkable stretches of 
clemency to witches. 


“SWIMMING” THE WITCH 


There were many tests for witches, 
and “swimming’’ them was among the 
most popular. Miss Hole gives us an 
extract from The Times of only 100 
years ago which tells of a farmer at 
Hockham in Norfolk applying to the 
local magistrate for permission to have 
a suspected witch “swum.’’ The 
method was to tie the witch’s right 
hand to the left foot, and the left hand 
to the right foot, and then put them 
into water. If the witch sank, he or 
she was innocent, but to float was a 
proof of guilt. Mr. Aldington suggests 
in Frauds that the witch-hunters had 
it both ways. “If she sank she was 
innocent, but of course was drowned.”’ 
But there was no “of course’’ about it. 
It is difficult to put our minds back 
into the carcasses of those people, but 
it is historically necessary to try to 
do so, and to realise that—with excep- 
tions—they believed in these odd tests. 
Consider the case reported in the 
Gentleman's Magazine of 1785 where a 
“swum’’ witch sank and was pulled 
out, the people shouting “No witch! 
No witch!”’ In a contemporary wood- 
cut we see a rope attached to the witch 
and a man on either side of the pond 
holding it. Of course, the rope could 
serve another purpose than hauling 
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can be instantly recognised—so can 
HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS How 


Look for the Harris ‘Tweed ‘Trade 
Mark, It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 
approval of the Board of ‘Trade, 
‘THE MARIK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
Virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished IN ‘THE OU'TER 
HEBRIDES, Bervare of imitations, 
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LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


WARNE AV RN® 7” av vm QOAND OF rant 
HARRIS TWEED 
PAOBIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
OW THE GLOTN 
MADE FROM 100% PURE WOOL 


00% FOR THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by 
PHE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


An unusual 
Sheraton 

mahogany 
commode- 


cabinet 


Member af The British Antique Dealers’ Assoctation 


THE 


t=§ Grantham Place, Park Lane (Piccadilly end), London, W1,. Grosvenor 5762 


GENERAL ‘TRADING COMPANY (MAYFAIR) LTD. 
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New Treatment 
ey es 
lifts SALGINg 


facial contours 


by HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


Sooner or later it happens to every woman. A hint of bagginess 
under the eyes, a slight sagging about the jawline, a few crépy 
wrinkles appearing round the neck —and suddenly, the face in the 
mirror is no longer young. Until recently, there was little that could 
be done. Not now, however. Because, at last, with my new Contour- 
Lift Film, you can visibly ‘lift’ and firm sagging facial contours. 

This amazing preparation is the only one of its kind that actually 
promises you a 24-hour ‘beauty-lift?. You use it at night before 
retiring, and by day under make-up. From the start your skin 
glows with new freshness. Flabbiness becomes firm. Expression 
lines begin to fade. 


New Contour-Lift 
Film promises a 
24-hour ‘beauty lift’ 


If sagging contours and wrinkled skin is your problem, here is 
the daily beauty routine you should follow. First cleanse with 
Pasteurized Face Cream Special (9/-). This is a rich penetrating 
cream that floats away all stale make-up and dirt and makes your 
skin softer. Now use Contour-Lift Film (32/-). Pat it on. Stroke 
it in. See how it firms relaxed skin tissue and moulds more youth- 
fulcontours by night. Finally, nourish with Perfection Cream (10/-). 
Leave on overnight to allow the soothing oils and herbal extracts 
to feed parched skin areas while you sleep. 

In the morning cleanse again and tone with Skin Toning Lotion 
(8/6). Gently this lotion refines and refreshes. Now, before making- 
up, apply Contour-Lift Film. Pouchiness and expression lines will 
disappear. Your skin willlook softer and younger thanit hasforyears. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN + 3 GRAFTON STREET * LONDON W.1* PARIS * NEW YORE 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


out a sunk witch. A careful tautening 
could keep her afloat and thus prove 
her guilt. 

It would be interesting to know 
what John Wesley thought of the 
pricking and walking and swimming 
and hanging of witches. What he 
thought of the current trend to give 
up belief in witches is in no doubt. He 
recorded in his Journal: “The giving 
up of witchcraft is, in effect, giving up 
the Bible.’’ James the First modified 
the views that he had expressed in his 
Demonology. Thomas Fuller says that 
he came to a complete denial of “the 
workings of Witches and Devils.”’ 
Miss Hole doesn’t go so far as this, but 
says that he became scrupulous in 
demanding evidence. It may be asked 
what evidence worth the name there 
could be; but one thing that should 
not be forgotten in considering witch- 
craft is that, so long as people believed 
in it, a reputed witch could do a lot 
contrary to the personal and common 
weal. It would be foolish to think that 
all “witches’’ were innocent per- 
secuted beings. There must have been 
many cunning and _ unscrupulous 
toughs among them. 


A DOOMED LINER 


Not long agoa book called A Night 
to Remember gave us the last moments 
of the Titanic. From the same pub- 
lishers now comes The Last Voyage of 
the Lusitania, by A. A. Hoehling and 
Mary Hoehling (Longmans, 16s.). The 
method here is the same as that used in 
the former book. Innumerable snap- 
shots are composed into a general pic- 


ture. What Charles Frohman was 
doing at this moment and Alfred 
Vanderbilt at that. What Lady 


Mackworth was saying and Elbert 
Hubbard was feeling. There is plenty 
of material for building up the story 
even the log of the U-boat commander 
who fired the fatal torpedo—fatal in 
many senses, for there can be little 
doubt that the sinking of the Lusitania 
played its part in bringing America 
into the war. 

So we are shown the convergence 
of the two: the U-20 slipping out of 
the dock at Emden in the early hours 
of April 30, with a dachshund dog and 
bitch and their litter of puppies to 
keep the crew company; and the 
Lusitania slipping out of New York 
positively encrusted with evil omens. 
Side by side in a newspaper with a 
notice of the ship’s sailing was a warn- 
ing from the German Embassy in 
Washington that “travellers sailing in 
the war zone on ships of Great Britain 
or her allies do so at their own risk.” 
Dozens of telegrams were handed to 
passengers when they came abroad. 
Some were signed “ Morte,’’ some John 
Smith or George Jones. Vanderbilt 
received one which read: “ Have it on 
definite authority that Lusitania is to 
be torpedoed.’ The captain laughed 
at the idea of being torpedoed. He 
pointed out that the Lusitania could 
make 27 knots, and he’d never heard 
of a submarine doing that. Odd how 
everybody thought of running from a 
pursuer, not of being met. 


INCOMPETENT RESCUERS 


But met they were at about 
2 p.m., eleven miles from the Trish 
coast, and down they went. It was 
all over in about 18 minutes, and 
what happened in that 18 minutes 
is given in scalding detail. Of the 
1,959 people aboard, 1,198 perished, 
including 94 out of 129 children, 
many of them babes in arms. The 
most appalling detail is that one 
mother, floundering in the sea, gave 


birth to a child there. The mis- 
management was beyond belief. Boat 
after boat while being lowered spilled 
its occupants into the sea. The 
disaster happened at 2 p.m. in sight 
of the shore, and “ by dusk,’’ we read, 
“the rescue fleet was out in force.”’ By 
dusk! With only eleven miles to 
come, and then they dallied about, 
with frozen starving people lying in 
piles. It was not till 8 o’clock that 
they began to get ashore in Queens- 
town, and it was not till eleven that 
the last got in. “The Flying Fish 
stood off shore for what seemed to 
her passengers lke hours, while her 
bridge blinked back and forth for per- 
mission to berth in a slip she did not 
generally use.’’ A lamentable story 
of over-confidence, inefficiency and, 
consequently, disaster. 


ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS 


Michel Georges-Michel appears 
to have known every painter and 
sculptor in France from before the 
first World War up to the present 


time. What “movements’’ he has 
seen! Impressionists, Fauvres, Con- 
structors, Reconstructors, Construct- 


vists, Cubists, Realists, Irrealists and 
Surrealists! Here they all are in a 
book called From Renoiy to Picasso 
(Gollancz, 21s.), drinking, quarrelling, 
painting, starving or, occasionally, 
rolling in riches, freely expressing 
their opinions about one another. The 
layman who is sometimes puzzled 
will find comfort in the puzzlement 
of the artists themselves. De Chirico, 
for example, finds “modern art mere 
reasoning. ‘Cerebral,’ 
what does all that nonsense mean?”’ 
He thinks Picasso “has a certain 
quality, but it is harmful.’”’ Rodin 
on Futurism: “Their pictures look 


“sensitive ’- 


like something out of a child’s 
kaleidoscope That’s true of 
Cubism, too. Nowadays, when it 


isn’t nonsense, its simply showing off.” 

Primarily, this is a book of 
anecdotes, and one doesn’t go to it 
for opinions on art or artists. The 
casual chatter of the great need not 
be taken as a final view. But if you 
want good stories and zestful anec- 
dote, surely there never was a book 
fuller'of either. If it pleases you, you 
can watch Rodin eating tripe and 
stewed prunes, and Soutine tearing 
with his teeth at raw meat, and 
Utrillo going almost stark, staring 
mad at the thought that the author 
was having a drink while his prudent 
wife denied him one, or Bernard 
Buffet, “whose brushes had earned 
him millions of francs by the time he 
was twenty-five .. . calmly awaiting 
the visit of an eminent member of 
the Government.” 


———— @—- 
A LABRADOR EXPERT 


O one has been more successful 
with Labradors, both in the show- 
ring and at field-trials, than Lorna, 
Countess Howe. It was natural, there- 


fore, to hope that The Popular 
Labradoy Retriever (Popular Dogs 
Publishing Co., 16s.), by such an 


expert, would cast some light on the 
methods that led to such achievements. 
In this the reader will be disappointed. 
The appendices are of value to 
serious students of the breed. It is in 
the early chapters, when the author 
writes of the history of the Labrador, 
the great dogs the breed has produced 
and the happiness she herself gained 
from her association with them, that 
her words glow on the page and give 
life to a book that will thereby become 
a valued contribution to the scanty 
literature of the breed. SM: 
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MARCUS 


Elegant afternoon and 
late day dress of fine 
worsted wool crepe, in 
a great variety of 
delightful colours, and, 
of course, in navy 
and black. 9} gns. 


(Brooch not included). 


At leading Fashion Houses everywhere. For your nearest stockist write to: 


‘MARCUSA’ , Marcol House, 293 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Jacqmou 


BRAEMAR... smoothly sculptured by DIGBY MORTON 
---a suit at ease in town or country -- - the fluidly 
curved jacket precisely detailed... the skirt a narrow 
shaft .--six heathery moorland colours beautifully 
blended in exclusive, finely woven Scottish 

tweeds. From the International Collection — 


Ready-to-wear at 29 gns. 


Jacqmar 16 cROSVENOR ST LONDON W.I Mayfair 6III 


S28) 7/ 


COUNTRY 


SPRING FAM 


EW fashions now being displayed in the stores 
impress one by their wearability and the feminine 
lines on which they are constructed. The length of 

day skirts continues to be hotly disputed, with one set of 
designers lengthening skirts and another shortening them 
almost up to the knees. The English firms *have com- 
promised on last season and slightly lengthened most of the 
tailored skirts of both day dresses and suits, though some 
of the chiffon day dresses are considerably shorter. Among 
the tailored clothes the straight skirt is as prevalent in the 
stores as it is with the couturiers. 

Various styles dominate the salons. There are a 
tremendous number of suits that have short jackets cut 
with an easy-fitting waist or straight and lined with 
printed silk. The same silk is used for a blouse or short 
jumper and repeated on thé revers of the jacket. The 
prints are either gedmetric or flowered and well cover 
the ground; the colours are dark and mixed. The suits 
are made from canvas woollens in deep shades or black, 
or from worsted. 

The fashionable outline for a tweed suit is a very short 
jacket dipping at the back a trifleand having neat flapped 
pockets placed on the shallow basques in front. The straight 
coat wins easily, though a few fitted dark coats appear for 
Ascot or summer functions; they are made in corded silk, 
fine wool or heavy lace, or from one of the heavy cottons. 
Sweaters are shaped to a high neck-line or curved to a 
V-shaped cut-out and are given three-quarter sleeves. 

Two types of summer dresses compete for favour, the 
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(Left) Tweed street 
dress speckled in tones 
of grey is beltless 
with buttoned bands 
in front and a placket 
opening to the bodice. 
The collar falls in 
deep points (Deben- 
ham and Freebody) 


(Right) A grey worsted 
jacket is lined and 
faced with the pea- 
cock and grey pat- 
terned silk that makes 
the jumper. Both skirt 
and jacketarestraight, 
and pockets are inlet 
into the deep band 
that circles the jacket 
(Marshall and Snel- 


grove) 


An Orlon suit can be 
washed and will dry 
overnight. The short 
jacket in mushroom 
pink below has an 
easy fit to the waist, 
a soft collar and 
three-quarter sleeves; 
the skirt is gathered 
(Marshall and Snel- 
grove). Printed wool 
beret, Jenny Fischer 


Photographs by 
CouNnTRY LIFE 
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A cream silk shirt fastens at the 
throat with crossover buttoned 
bands. The skirt, in glen- 
checked worsted, is pleated 
softly, Dutch fashion, into the 
waist, where there is a line of 
emerald green on top (Digby 
Morton Casuals) 


The dashing sweater on the right 
is kid-skin beautifully marked in 
black and white, and the welt 
and deep rolled collar are white 
ribbed wool (Bradleys) 


dress with the gored skirt 
spreading out from a _ neat 
waist and the straight dress, 
moulded when the fabric is 
firm, draped when it is light, 
and there is frequently a float- 
ing panel at the back or on one 
side. 

Patterned cardigans in 
numbers have joined the plain 
shades. In the Jacqmar Bou- 
tique they are Paisley pat- 
terned in tones of tangerine and 
brown or blues on white with 
white ribbed welts and wrist- 
bands. At Harrods there are 
interchangeable sets in an 
especially firm form of Swiss 
knit, the jackets either plaid, 
dog’s-tooth or knitted in coin 
dots in white on blue, mush- 
room or jade green; the sweat- 
ers white or patterned to 
match. A whole outfit can be spotted or check; the neat round-necked 
sweater can be in the darker colour instead or white. For later on in the 
season, the Garlaine suits in a lighter weight come in pin-stripes with 
matching plains, so that again the outfits can be split. Among the hand- 
knits there is a liking for sweaters that are shaped at the neck to a 
moderate V which is filled in with a vestee with high turndown collar 
worked in one in a contrasting colour. 


HOOSING a presentation dress is a thrill for early spring days. 
The bolero or jacket with a matching dress that can be worn for 
either cocktail parties or dances later on is the most practical design and 
interpreted by all the designers in all the silks, laces and satins available. 
Colours for these youthful dresses run through the ranges of the stronger 
pastels. 

At Harrods in the Jacques Heim collection there is a short 
bolero accompanying a simple dress, both made in a crystal organza, 
a light silk with a glistening surface that is made up on a taffeta founda- 
tion. This dress is shaped to mould the waist-line and widen into rippling 
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gores. A considerably more elaborate outfit comes in fragile periwinkle blue 
lace laid over satin, and here the dress is strapless and the bare décolletage 
is covered by a shoulder cape of lace. Short slim evening dresses look new 
when made from floral chiffon with a wide floating panel at the back and 
a cluster of flowers on the waistline at the head of the panel. For day-time 
there are youthful jersey dresses with softly pleated Dutch skirts and cloche 
hats in a velours that looks like angora and is striped all round in mixed 
pastel shades. 

For the larger sizes, Debenham and Freebody design a special collection 
on straight lines but in gay young colours and fabrics, sizing them up to 
44-in. hips, while the really large measurements they make in their own 
workrooms. Tweeds and tweedlike woollen jerseys are being shown for 
spring for straight coats with matching collarless dresses and printed silk 
outfits for later on, as well as navy woollens with white touches on the 
straight jackets that are cut off at a point to create the most slimming 
possible silhouette. Surah silk printed with white round dots of several sizes 
on a navy ground is a favourite, as is also the dress with a squarish neckline 
that has a line of white piqué laid across the top. A smart suit in the model 
department that can be made to measure and would prove an excellent 
choice for a larger woman is in a fine navy wool. It has a panel back. 
that falls away from the figure on the dress and a square-cut bolero 
that fastens across to one side of the neck. 


Patterns are intro- 
duced among the 
spring’s knitted 
separates. On _ the 
right the cardigan is 
dog’s-tooth check in 
beige and white, the 
straight skirt beige 
and the sweater white. 
A check skirt and 
beige sweater can be 
had as well (Harrods) 


A large selection of Hardy Amies jacket-and- 
dress or blouse-and-skirt outfits can be found at 


Marshall and Snelgrove’s. Jackets of dark smooth 
grey worsted are lined with surah silk or piqués 
printed in neat geometric patterns, or there will be 
wide revers of the silk and a matching blouse. A 
Matita suit is charming. Carried out in black bouclé 
wool, the straight short jacket is lined with cherry 
satin that picks up the roses that form the motif of 
a printed chiffon blouse, the ground of which is a deep 
dark crimson. The neckline of the blouse is gathered 
to circle the base of the throat and the wide soft 
collar of the jacket falls away to show it off at the throat. For 
presentation parties, slender dresses and jackets are made in pale silks 
patterned all over with light flower-heads, or in a design like a damask. 
After several seasons of comparative obscurity the blouse has once 
more become high fashion. The short jackets with their curves and 
unstiffened collars that roll away from the throat have all been shown 
with chiffon or silk blouses, or round-necked jumpers of printed silk, or a 
fine wool jersey. These are made high up to the throat so that they 
fill in between the throat and the collar of the suit. _Round-necked 
chiffon are gathered to a neat piping that circles the base of the throat. 
Chiffon shirts take long sleeves and closely pleated or pin-tucked fronts. 
Printed silk jumpers are short enough to fit under the jackets and just 
cover the waistline of the skirt. Frequently they tie at the throat in a 
floppy bow or with cravat ends that fold over. For tweeds the Paisley 
shirts in gossamer-weight wools blend the colours softly, while pincord 
velveteens are brilliantly coloured. These shirts are of a man-tailored 
simplicity with neat flat collars and stiffened wristbands. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


